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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


———~>——_ 
R. MORLEY and the Marquis of Ripon have visited 
Dublin this week, and have been received with an en- 
thusiasm which has been carefully stimulated as a counterblast 
to the enthusiasm shown by the cultivated and wealthy for Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Goschen, but which is also genuine. There 
is a want alike of generosity and sense in disparaging it. Men 
are often hearty in their desire for what will ruin them, and 
have been since the days of Barabbas. It does not need 
long lists of names to show that in Ireland five-sixths of 
the “classes”? are on one side, and five-sixths of the Catholic 
section of the “masses” on the other. With that gift for the 
scenic which Irishmen possess—it betrays them very often into 
absurdity, but it is a true gift, nevertheless—the entrance of the 
visitors into Dublin was arranged for the evening on Wednes- 
day, and the torchlight procession of the vast multitude, with 
their flaring lights and wild cries, is said to have had a magni- 
ficent effect. Mr. Morley, who knows those things, must have 
been reminded of the “ March of the Mznads” on Versailles, 
and have laid up treasures of pictorial epigram. On Wednesday, 
the visitors received the freedom of the city, and held a meeting 
in the Leinster Hall, and on both occasions the enthusiasm was 
overwhelming, as much so as the welcome given to George IV. 
Oh! for a minute’s glance at the Irish colamn in the Times of 
February 1st, 1898! 








The speeches of Lord Ripon and Mr. Morley were good of 
their kind,—good, that is, as speeches of convinced Home- 
rulers. Lord Ripon, in accepting the freedom of the City 
of Dublin, and remarking on the great rareness of that 
honour amongst Englishmen, said that though Irishmen 
had not always been just to England, Englishmen had 
often been unjust to Ireland, an assertion which no one can 
deny. He admitted that before he was converted to Home- 
rule he had himself been a coercionist, but declared the reign of 
coercion over. In his evening speech, he condemned the “ foul 
murder” in Kerry, and exhorted Irishmen to set their faces like 
flint against outrages of all kinds; but he did not expressly 
include boycotting, and the treatment of loyalists as if they were 
lepers, amongst those dastardly outrages which he condemned. 
As to the fear that the Catholics would oppress the Protestants 
under Home-rule, he regarded it as simply ridiculous, and 
pointed to the choice of Protestant leaders as refuting it. We 
do not ourselves believe that, in any state of the country which 
now seems likely, religious bigotry would run very high; but 
then, we cannot tell what a revolution,—and Home-rule would 
be a revolution,—might produce. After such a revolution, we 
should, for our own parts, fear the rise of a persecuting atheism 
at least as much as the rise of a persecuting Romanism. 


Mr. Morley’s speech in accepting the freedom of the City of 
Dublin, dwelt a good deal on the Lord Mayor’s remark that the 


mass of Irishmen are not Separatists; but no one supposes that 
they are, so long as they perceive clearly that they can get more 
by holding on to the Union than they can get by breaking off 
from it. What Englishmen believe is that Irish demands on 
English concessions rise a great deal more rapidly than it is at 
all possible for English concessions to keep up with them, unless 
we offer to put England at once and absolutely under Ireland’s 
heel; and further, that the Parnellites will no sooner realise that 
they can get no more, than they will be for trying a separate 
nationality,—after all, a far more reasonable demand than any 
half-and-half measure. Mr. Morley virtually admitted that the 
great mass of Irish wealth and culture was against him, but 
insisted that numbers are now the only constitutional measure 
of national feeling. He also quoted the Quarterly Review of 
1828, ridiculing it for then regarding both Catholic Emancipa- 
tion and Reform as equally impossible. No doubt the Quarterly 
was not inspired by any great sagacity on that occasion; but 
Catholic Emancipation with justice to Ireland within the Legis- 
lative Union, is one thing, and a concession to Ireland of the 
means of thwarting the United Kingdom in every possible way, 
and that, too, without taking any of the military and naval risks 
of that course, is quite another. 


In his evening speech, Mr. Morley repudiated Mr. Davitt’s 
Socialist views, and anticipated that, an Irish Parliament once 
established, and the Irish peasantry once made freeholders, 
property would be as safe in Ireland as in France. Possibly; 
but how are the peasantry to be made freeholders by an Irish 
Parliament except on terms satisfactory to the Irish con- 
stituencies, and what does that mean except that Great Britain 
is to be party to an act of colossal plunder before the peasantry 
can be made Conservative and disposed to chase Michael Davitt 
out of Ireland? Mr. Morley made light of the practical difficulty 
of drawing up any successful Home-rule scheme, assuming that, 
when the time came, both the English Gladstonians and the Irish 
Parnellites would be in the mood for moderation. We never 
knew the Parnellite Party in a mood for moderation yet; but 
even if they were in a mood for moderation, they would soon be 
reminded by their Irish constituents that if their promises were 
not performed, Ireland would treat them with scant respect, 
as, indeed, would their paymasters, the Irish-Americans. 


The Vienna correspondent of the Times believes, upon infor- 
mation from Berlin, that the Russian Government has almost 
succeeded in arranging with some French bankers for a loan of 
300,000,000 roubles, or, say, £23,000,000. The Rothschilds 
refused the proposal, but other firms have taken it up, 
tempted probably by the high terms offered, or conceivably 
by recommendations from the French Government. If that 
story is true, it is, next to the German Army Bill, the 
most serious evidence yet offered, that immediate action is 
within the range of Russian calculations. That Government 
must need money badly, to raise it just now in the midst of a 
war scare, and with the rouble down so low. Nobody credits 
the last Budget; but a much smaller loan would have met the 
actual deficit, which, moreover, the Treasury does not acknow- 
ledge to exist. Even the military expenditure now being 
incurred, great as it must be when entire corps d’armée are 
transported across Russia and rehoused in the depth of winter, 
would hardly explain such a loan. It is possible, however, that 
the story is an invention, or an exaggeration of a previous one, 
according to which bankers in Paris and Amsterdam were to 
supply the Russian Treasury with three millions only. 


Considerable interest has been taken this week by Parisians 
in a sort of formal reconciliation between the Russian Govern- 
ment and M,. Floquet, now President of the Chamber. M. 
Floquet, who is a Radical of the Clemenceau stripe, has 
repeatedly been named for the Premiership, but has always 





been withdrawn, under a fear that, if he were appointed, 
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any idea of alliance with Russia must be given up, the 
Romanoffs hating him because he cried, “ Vive la Pologne! 
Monsieur,” in the face of Alexander II. The Russian 
Government probably did not care all that about M. Floquet; 
but it has now been considered wise formally to disavow any 
feeling of hostility. M. Floquet and the Russian Ambassador 
have met, and are to call on one another. The incident has 
strengthened the report that M. Floquet is to be the next 
Premier, and the correspondent of the Times even names his 
reported Cabinet, with M. de Freycinet as Minister of War, and 
General Boulanger as Chief of the Staff. Clearly there are 
great persons in Paris and St. Petersburg who think the great 
European war is not far off. 


On Tuesday, just one day before the Nationalist demonstra- 
tion in Dublin, the morality of the movement was once more 
dreadfully illustrated. Two brothers, named Fitzmaurice, held 
a small farm near Listowel, in Kerry. They were evicted, but 
the elder retook and worked the farm. This created ill-feeling, 
and the Lixnaw Branch of the National League denounced 
James Fitzmaurice as a “ land-grabber,” and condemned him to 
be boycotted. The sentence did not deter him from his farming, 
and on Tuesday, therefore, while he was walking to Listowel 
behind a cart containing his daughter and some pigs, another 
“method of persuasion” was adopted. Two men shook 
hands with Fitzmaurice, began a conversation with him, and 
then, as he stood unsuspecting, riddled him with revolver- 
bullets. He was sixty-five, and he died in an hour. The 
daughter was unable to interfere, either from terror or because 
her horse ran away, and at first refused to identify the assassins. 
She at last, however, pointed out two men who have been 
arrested, and are strangers, and who, if guilty at all, were hired 
as bravoes for the work. The Freeman’s Jowrnal professes great 
horror of the crime, but suggests that it occurred at a convenient 
moment for the Government, and asks why the police who were 
protecting Fitzmaurice did not accompany him to Listowel! 
There can be no moral doubt that the sentence of the League 
on James Fitzmaurice caused his murder, and it is to the 
wielders of this wicked tyranny that we are asked to hand over 
the lives and fortunes of the people of Ireland. We would 
sooner cede the island to France, which would at least guillotine 
all murderers. 


The Scotsman of last Monday published a remarkable report 
from four Edinburgh Liberal Unionists who went over to 
Ireland to judge the question for themselves, and who say :— 
“ We made it one condition of going to Ireland that our hands 
should not be tied in any way; that we should not simply 
be sent over to establish a foregone conclusion, but that we 
should see with our own eyes the actual condition of the people, 
and hear with our own ears the reasons which are assigned for 
the precise position of affairs, and report accordingly. We 
visited all parts of the country, from Belfast and Londonderry 
to Waterford, Cork, and Killarney, being sometimes together 
and sometimes in different districts.’ The general drift of 
their report is that the rents fixed by the Courts are really fair 
rents; that the great majority of the tenants, except the very 
small holders, are able to pay; and that terrorism prevents them 
from paying. They assert that in one instance, a tenant who 
beseeched to be given time, and admitted that he had the rent 
if only he dare pay it, told the land-agent, in the presence of 
one of their number, that if he paid, the priest would ask to 
see the money next time he called, and that on his being 
unable to show it, his life would not be worth twenty- 
four hours’ purchase. Some of the priests themselves had 
stated to these Scotchmen that perjury, once very rare, 
is now very common amongst the tenantry. They found 
all those Irish districts where the League is most powerful in 
the worst state, and were convinced that, next to the League, 
the indolence and whisky-drinking of the people were most 
responsible for their misery. “ The proportion of liquor-shops 
to the population is something appalling in places like Water- 
ford, Tralee, and Mitchelstown.” The report is a most sober and 
temperate document, and we hope that it may have the influence 
it deserves in Edinburgh when Mr. Buchanan seeks his re-election 
as a Home-ruler. 





Mr. Goschen’s address as Lord Rector of the University of 
Aberdeen was delivered on Tuesday, and was singularly in- 
teresting. The Chancellor of the Exchequer pleaded for carrying 
the intellectual temper not only into all studies, but into all 
work, and he explained that he meant by the intellectual temper, 


the temper which is determined to master the intellectua 





nificance of a study or of work not for ambition’s sake, not hi 
sake of profit, not for the sake of pleasing this man or that Hed 
for its own sake, for the sake of the intrinsic interest attachin 
to the questions involved. He attacked vigorously the scadumin 
contempt poured upon men who talk about their academic studies 
in their leisure hours, upon men who “ sap,” as distinguished from 
men who make enjoyment the chief business of their lives, He 
attacked the spirit which in the professions condemns what js 
called “ talking shop,” and declared that it is an artificia] spirit 
cherished by an indolent and pleasure-seeking class, a spirit of 
scorn for those who care more for their business than for their 
pleasures. He held that commercial clerks who have an eager 
interest in commercial movements or commercial law, are fay 
superior to clerks who merely discharge punctually routine 
duties, and he discerned in the former temper the advantage of 
German commercial clerks over English commercial clerks, Mr, 
Goschen held up to admiration the example of his own father, 
who loved to have disputed questions of commercial law decided 
finally by the Courts, rather than that he should even gaye 
money by an arbitration which settled nothing; and he declared 
that it is this disinterested devotion to the intellectual genius of 
a calling which makes it at once delightful and profitable to 
those who follow it. What England wants in order to recover 
her commercial ascendency, is something of the German passion 
for mastering the principles of commerce. 


Mr. Goschen also maintained that Scotland does not need the 
lesson he was enforcing half as much as England. The Scotch 
education is from the first more “rousing.” Youthful dialectics 
began in Scotland at an earlier age than in England. “TI have 
been astonished myself at the successful attempts to elicit 
genuine intellectual interest in very young scholars which I have 
seen in middle-class schools in Edinburgh. For my own part, 
I like to see scholars rattled about. I like to see their competi- 
tive eagerness. Heaven forbid that we should like an argumen- 
tative child; but the capacity for following a train of thought 
cannot begin too early.” Here, surely, there is room for doubt. 
Sir Walter’s Andrew Fairservice is not a bad specimen of the 
pragmatic temper which such an education produces. We might 
reasonably prefer a population of Dorsetshire peasants such ag 
Mr. Hardy paints for us, to a population of Andrew Fairservices, 





Mr. W. H. Smith made a useful and sagacious speech on 
Monday night to the Chelsea Conservative Club. The Govern- 
ment proposed, he said, to ask the House of Commons to con- 
duct its business in reasonable hours, and to end its business 
after reasonable discussion. He intimated that after Procedure 
had been amended, Mr. Goschen would have to ask the assent 
of the House to important financial proposals; and in dis- 
cussing the Welsh tithe agitation, he put his view of the case in 
the following terse fashion :—‘ If I inherited a little property, 
say of £100 a year, subject to an annual payment of £10 toa 
Baptist minister, a Wesleyan minister, or a Roman Catholic 
priest, should I say successfully to my own conscience,—‘ It goes 
against my conscience to pay this £10 a year to this gentleman 
which is reserved in the deeds under which I hold the property’? 
It is not mine at all. If that reservation had not been 
made, the person who transmitted the property to me would 
have paid so much more. Could I in conscience say that 
the object to which this £10 is devoted is an object which 
is so repulsive to my own conscience that I feel bound 
to keep the £10 in my own pocket?...... Even if a 
man were justified in saying, ‘I disagree altogether with 
the conditions under which I have taken my property and 
enjoyed and possessed it,’ the proposal is not to give the £10 
to somebody else, but that the individual who holds the property 
subject to this charge from time immemorial, the property 
having been handed down by his predecessor, taken by him, if 
an occupier under lease, with full notice that he had to pay, 
should keep the £10 in his own pocket.” That seems to us 
unanswerable, But it makes it all the more desirable that the 
Government should remove the excuse for the confusion which 
exists, by taking the tithe at once from the landlord, instead of 
taking it from the tenant and obliging the tenant to recoup 
himself in a diminished rent. 


A controversy has been got up in the Times as to the reason 
why a Home-rule eonversazione in Dublin was substituted for a 
Home-rule dinner, and the reason given by the Home Secretary 
and others was that at a dinner the toast of “The Queen” could 
hardly be omitted without producing a very marked impression 
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on English constituencies, and yet could not be proposed with 
any chance of commanding the respect,—to say nothing of the 
enthusiasm,—of the guests. To this it is replied that a banquet 
had never been proposed, which, as Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
remarks in his excellent letter to Wednesday’s Times, is very 
likely ; but then, why had a banquet never been suggested P 
Was there not a good reason why it should not be suggested ? 
And if there were no such reason, why not sing the National 
Anthem even at the conversazione, just to show that the dis- 
loyal motives for excluding the Queen’s name recently put 
forward do not any longer govern the minds of Mr. Morley’s 
Irish friends? Playing the National Anthem, of course, is 
nothing. What is wanted is evidence that the Irish audience 
do more than tolerate it,—that they genuinely sympathise with 
it. It is impossible to forget that no longer ago than September 
5th, 1885, United Ireland boasted that the toast of “ The Queen” 
had disappeared from the toast-list at the Dublin Mansion 
House, “ we hope,” said the editor, “never to be reinstated.” 


Mr. Herbert Gladstone, in a speech to his constituents at 
Leeds, delivered yesterday week, remarked on an element in 
recent Conservative speeches which to us seems quite invisible, 
—namely, “an expectation of defeat,’—and said that as the 
feeling grew, the Conservatives were more and more vainglorious 
in their boasts of success. Liberals, he said, had blundered in 
Ireland; but the more they blundered, the more they excluded 
the possibility of failure and increased the chance of success. 
That is a very ingenuous remark. If Robert Bruce’s celebrated 
spider, instead of going on with its unsuccessful efforts to climb 
to the ceiling, had insisted on trying a new method after every 
failure, he would certainly never have succeeded at all. Yet 
this is what Mr. Herbert Gladstone would have recommended as 
sure to secure him a greater and greater chance of success at 
every new departure. a 


It is said that the relentless prosecutor of Mr. Bell Cox 
intends to apply to Lord Penzance, giving evidence of the con- 
tinuation of the ritualistic practices which have been condemned, 
and thus to obtain an order for his re-imprisonment. ‘There is 
no accounting for the freaks of bigotry. If there be one course 
more than another which is certain to disgust the people of 
Great Britain with a condition of ecclesiastical law that 
enforces restraints on one party in the Church without enforcing 
obedience on another, it is the imprisonment of such men as 
Mr. Bell Cox. But Mr. Hakes cares for none of these things. 
“ What I should like to do,” he is reported to have said, “‘ would 
be to deprive Mr. Bell Cox of his living; failing which, to 
imprison him till he has purged his contumacy.” 


We regret to notice the death of Mr. Edward Lear at San 
Remo last Sunday, at an advanced age. He is best known in 
England by the admirable “ Book of Nonsense,” which is as 
great a favourite with grown-up children as with those for whose 
amusement it was originally intended. Mr. Lear was also a 
beautiful landscape artist, and many of the foreign scenes in 
Greece and Egypt, which he had sketched with exquisite 
delicacy, could till lately,—and perhaps can still,—be seen in a 
little back-room in Soho. Yet so difficult is it to defy common- 
sense in such a way as to excite a mutiny in the minds of the 
sensible against the tyranny of their own invaluable gift, that 
Mr. Lear will probably be immortalised by his first-rate nonsense 
long after his beautiful contributions to the world of Art have 
been forgotten. Mr. Lear certainly agreed with the poet who 


wrote,— 
‘*Sense may be all true and right, 
But, Nonsense, thou art exquisite !’’ 


An important deputation, including men like Cardinal 
Manning, the Bishop of Bedford, Lord Herschell, Lord Comp- 
ton, and many noted philanthropists and leaders of Trade 
Societies, waited on Wednesday on the Premier, to press on him 
an inquiry into the condition of the unemployed, State aid to 
emigration, the opening of local works of relief, and the pro- 
hibition of foreign pauper immigration. At least, this was 
the sum of their requests, though each speaker denounced 
some one of the remedies proposed, and many of them two or 
three. Mr. Shipton, for example, the most prominent Trade- 
Unionist present, would hear nothing of aided emigration, or of 
work at lower wages than was usually paid. There was no real 
consensus at all; and Lord Salisbury, after referring to the con- 
flict of ideas, held out very little hope. An inquiry would add 
to the “magnetic influence” which London exercised on the 
pauperism of the Kingdom ; the workmen rejected emigration ; 





the prohibition of foreign immigration, though allowed by inter- 
national law, would be difficult and of little avail; and as to 
State work on full pay, it would immensely aggravate all 
existing miseries and complications. The immigration from 
abroad bore no proportion whatever to the immigration into 
London from the Kingdom itself, and the increase from natural 
causes. He could promise only on behalf of Government a 
thorough consideration of the whole subject. 


The Times is a little unjust on one point to Cardinal 
Manning’s political economy. His Eminence only said that 
profit was not always spent in reproductive work, which is 
perfectly true. Suppose the profit-maker buys pictures, or 
alcohol, or Cashmere shawls. The Cardinal’s political economy 
is, however, occasionally very shaky, as when he asks whether 
the investments of capitalists in foreign bonds benefit the wage- 
earner. Certainly they do, if any sleeping investment does, the 
heavy interest received being permanently added to the wage- 
fund. It may be wasted, like other money; but it is money 
spent here, not abroad. The Cardinal, too, goes farther with 
Victor Hugo than we should have expected from a great Roman 
ecclesiastic. He denies that he wishes for national workshops, 
so we will not press that point, though Lord Salisbury under- 
stood him in that sense; but he unquestionably said this :— 
“ What was it that made an innocent child acriminal ? Poverty, 
destitution, desperation, the refusal of help and sympathy in 
the moment when, being driven almost beyond his self-control, 
he found himself tempted, and he then laid his hands upon that 
which was not his own, and became a criminal.” That is Victor 
Hugo, not Christ. Crime springs from the heart of man, not 
from his condition,—or, at least, that used to be the teaching of 
the Catholic Church, which, moreover, alone among the Churches 
of the world, considers poverty a means of grace, and recom- 
mends it to religious orders. If poverty is a stimulant to crime, 
what becomes of the friars ? 


Another examination has been made of the Crown Prince’s 
throat, followed by the usual crop of contradictory telegrams, 
according to many of which the Prince is rapidly recovering. 
The following is, however, the official bulletin signed on 
February Ist by all the specialists, German as well as English : 
—“In the throat of his Imperial and Royal Highness the 
Crown Prince there is at present a certain thickening of the 
front part of the right half of the larynx; but, on the other 
hand, there is a decrease in the swelling of the left side, owing 
to the coming away of a dead portion of it. The patient’s 
general condition is normal.” That will not, we fear, be con- 
sidered reassuring by impartial physicians, who will shake their 
heads over the gradual thickening of the larynx. The bulletin is, 
of course, most cautious, the interests involved, both political and 
personal, being so grave, that even the experts collected from all 
Europe are daunted by their importance. They wish, like the 
rest of mankind, to perceive signs of recovery, and will not allow 
themselves to dwell on symptoms, which, nevertheless, profes- 
sional reputation compels them to record. 








The German Government has just brought in a Bill 
lengthening the duration of Parliaments from three years to 
five. The Bill is supported by the Conservatives of all sections, 
who argue that, under the present system, one year is lost in 
settling down, and one in making speeches to secure seats, 
thus leaving only one year for the business of legislation. 
It is understood that the Bill, though the Liberals look 
askance at it, will pass by a large majority. We suspect 
that, as matters stand in Germany, the Liberals are wrong, 
and that Prince Bismarck is making a mistake. The effect 
of lengthy Parliaments is to strengthen the Deputies, who 
have time for independent speech and solid combinations, 
and to weaken the pressure of constituencies, whose day of 
power is put far off. Now, Prince Bismarck and his master 
are far more powerful with the constituencies than with the 
representatives they return. We suspect, moreover, judging 
from the evidences presented in many Parliaments, that a long 
period of duration is favourable to the development of great 
Parliamentary personages, of greater calibre than the popular 
orators who, with short terms before them, play always to the 
gallery. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 1023 to 1024. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE HOME-RULE DEMONSTRATION IN DUBLIN. 
N° candid man will deny that the people of Dublin have 
Fi done all that they could do, short of singing “‘ God Save 
the Queen,” or cheering the toast of her health, to encourage 
Lord Ripon and Mr. Morley in their belief that Home-rule, if 
granted, will mean true Union with England, and not ultimate 
Separation. Indeed, whatever their private feelings may have 
been, it is so obvious that the next move in the game, if they 
are to play the game successfully at all, must be to encourage 
their English allies, that we are not so much surprised at the 
good-humour with which Mr. Morley’s very gentle reproofs to 
the violent language of the agitators was received, as at the 
shortcomings in that part of the demonstration. We should 
not have been surprised if the Irish Party had determined, 
like the man who was so determined to play Othello 
thoroughly that he even blacked himself underneath his 
clothes, to humour Lord Ripon and Mr. Morley to the 
top of their bent, by singing the British National Anthem 
with more than British enthusiasm, and dragging in as 
many cheers for the Queen and the Union as could be made 
excuses for. For the Irish have both the humour and the 
genius for playing an effective part such as the situation 
requires, without troubling themselves too scrupulously as to its 
complete sincerity. But they did not go so far as this, and 
though we write before we can hear of the manner in which 
the conversazione of Friday night passed off, we do not suppose 
that it would have been thought at all prudent to challenge 
the feeling of that assembly by any attempt to express in a 
positive and unmistakable form, loyalty to the Crown or to the 
Union. Lord Ripon and Mr. Morley will probably have to 
content themselves with reflecting that their expressions of 
horror against crime, and their disapproval of violence against 
England, were received as cordially as any one had a right to 
expect; and that for the restoration of good feeling between 
Great Britain and Ireland, they must wait for the time when the 
Irish have succeeded in extorting,—if they ever do succeed in 
extorting,—a separate Irish Legislature and a separate Irish 
Administration. In the meantime, they may fairly congratu- 
late themselves on having received a magnificent demonstration 
evincing the goodwill of the majority of the Irish people, though 
they virtually admit that the chief part of the wealth and 
culture of Ireland holds aloof from them, and is in close alli- 
ance with their opponents. 

There was, however, this great difference between the de- 
monstration in favour of the Union made by the wealth and 
culture of Ireland when Lord Hartington and Mr. Goschen 
visited Dublin, and the demonstration in favour of Home-rule 
made this week in the welcome given to Lord Ripon and 
Mr. John Morley,—that while Lord Hartington and Mr. Goschen 
were in the heartiest possible sympathy with those who crowded 
to meet and cheer them, Lord Ripon and Mr. Morley 
had their sympathy only in the measure in which they were 
advocating what Ireland desired, and were perfectly conscious 
that in rebuking crime, in expressing loyalty to the Crown, in 
expressing sympathy with the landlords, and in prophesying 
the moderation and good feeling towards England with which 
Ireland would use the new legislative and administrative power 
which she demands, they were saying what, indeed, their 
‘ audience expected them to say, and were quite ready to let 
them say, but what did not in the least excite the enthusiasm 
of their hearers. Mr. Morley’s position was virtually this :— 
‘ We must trust to the moderation of the Irish people to co- 
operate with us cordially and frankly, if we give them what 
they ask for; of course, there will be Socialists and revolu- 
tionists amongst them, but we must trust to the magic 
of property to exorcise the revolutionary feeling; once 
get a nation of peasant-proprietors, and Socialism will 
have no chance; once get an Irish democracy which 
is aware that separation from England would involve com- 
mercial ruin, and separation from England would have no 
chance; that is what we are working for; we cannot go back, 
and must go forward, and the chance of going forward success- 
fully entirely depends on the willingness of the Irish democracy 
to meet us half-way, if we do but grant the boon which it is 
now clamouring for. Such willingness I must assume.’ Well, 
that seems to us the most rational and moderate way in which 
the case of Home-rule can be put,—indeed, we always expect 
from Mr. Morley an exposition of the most rational and 
moderate way in which his case can be put. He never ignores 
the dangers and difficulties before him, and therefore we always 








read his speeches with a sort of satisfaction with which hardl 
any of his colleagues manage to inspire us. But the reply ra 
Mr. Morley seems to us very simple. How has the Irish majority 
been brought to its present efficiency of organisation except by 
lavish promises of what practically involves the confiscation of 
the land, the one thing, and we believe the only thing, 
which the Irish people heartily care for? If these promises 
of confiscation are to be redeemed by real confiscation, how is 
British justice or self-respect to be maintained at all, even in 
the sense in which Mr. Morley wishes them to be maintained 2 
If they are not to be redeemed, if the land is not to be con. 
fiscated, how is the promised Irish Parliament, which will care 
about nothing else, to be kept in a reasonable temper? What 
English statesmen say is, that we had far better accept the 
struggle at the present stage, while we still have a logical 
position, and a position defensible on honourable principles, 
than remit it to a future stage at which we shall have no 
such logical position defensible on honourable principles 
to take up. For the struggle must come. There would 
be no majority for Home-rule in Ireland, if the Irish 
people did not hope and believe that Home-rule will give 
them the land for nothing, or next to nothing. If we are 
prepared to grant as much as that, we admit our own disgrace 
and the disappearance of British justice from the face of the 
earth ; and we may be quite sure that after admitting that, we 
shall not have lightened our task of co-operating with the Irish 
Legislature and Administration that we shall have established, 
If we do not admit that, if we insist on doing justice to the 
Irish landlords and the loyal section of the Irish people, then 
we shall have the battle to fight under very much worse and 
more hopeless conditions so soon as the Irish Legislature is 
established, and after the evil consequences of a divided Legis- 
lature and a divided Administration have followed as well, 
There is no escape from this dilemma. It is the Land Question 
which has brought about the demand for Home-rule, and 
it is only those who are prepared to solve the Land Ques- 
tion in the sense of confiscation, who can with any approach 
to rationality insist on giving Home-rule without previously 
inisisting on the solution of the Land Question. Grant 
Home-rule, and we have put it out of our power to prevent 
confiscation without suspending the new Constitution almost 
as soon as it is given, and using our military superiority 
in Ireland in order to enforce its suspension. Mr. Morley 
knows as well as any one can know, that Home-rule in Ire- 
land is a means to an end; that it is not greatly desired 
for its own sake ; that the Irish would rather have the land 
given them without Home-rule, than Home-rule given them 
without a present of the land ; and that if we grant Home-rule, 
we must either grafft confiscation too, or take back Home- 
rule as soon as it is given. On the contrary, if we resist 
Home-rule long enough to settle the Land Question with- 
out confiscation, we shall in all probability hear no more 
about Home-rule. The desire for Home-rule is not for the 
end, but for the means. And the Irish agitators, and the Irish- 
American Fenians, and the Irish priesthood, all act as if they 
were perfectly well assured that it isso. Hence those who, 
like Lord Ripon and Mr. Morley, go on talking unmeaning Con- 
stitutionalism, while expressing weak hopes that the Irish people 
will consent to be moderate in their dealing with the Land 
Question so soon as they get the power to deal with it at all, 
are lost in Utopian dreams. The Irish have received many 
concessions from Great Britain which were their just due, 
and nothing more; but the more just concessions they have 
received, the more violently unreasonable in every way they 
have become; and even if we thought Home-rule as reasonable 
as we think it unreasonable, we should think it the very wildest 
of anticipations that Ireland, with Home-rule, would become a 
cordial and trustworthy ally. But knowing, as we have reason 
to know, that Home-rule was never really popular till it was 
supposed that it would mean getting the land at prairie value, 
it does seem to us that statesmen like Mr. Morley who seriously 
persuade themselves that by conceding Home-rule, we can first 
induce the Irish people to pay honestly what the land is 
worth to its owners, and next to co-operate with Great Britain 
in all reasonable ways for the common benefit of the Empire, 
live in an even less conceivable political paradise than that 
which is ordinarily called the paradise of fools. 





HERR TISZA’S SPEECH. 
i is most characteristic of Englishmen to have considered the 
speech of the Hungarian Premier as, on the whole, tending 
to peace, The Stock Exchange, on reading it, actually raised 
prices for three hours, until the dealers found that all their 
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fellow-jobbers on the Continent were of a different opinion. 
Free from the conscription, careless about State expenditure, 
and released, except in moments of panic, from all dread of 
invasion, average Englishmen failed to perceive at first how 
terribly grave was the state of affairs revealed in Herr Tisza’s 
speech,—a speech openly read from a written paper previously 
approved by the highest authorities in the Dual Empire. It 
was, in its careful self-restraint, a most ominous utterance, 
With a deliberate courtesy, not unmixed with a delicate tinge 
of irony, the great Hungarian acknowledged the “ most pacific 
intentions of the highest quarter in Russia,” and accepted 
“without a doubt ” the “ peaceful declarations ” of the Russian 
Czar, but nevertheless affirmed, what had not before been so 
authoritatively stated, “that Russia is carrying out a marked 
displacement and transference of her trocps towards the West, as 
also that the execution of this plan, which has been in existence 
for a long time, has been proceeded with of late to a somewhat 
considerable extent in the direction of the frontiers of this 
Monarchy.” In other words, the Government of Russia, which is 
compelled by vast distances, an incomplete railway system, and 
special difficulties in concentrating supplies of forage for its 
masses of cavalry, to mobilise long before it acts, is slowly 
swinging the largest Army in the world towards its Western 
frontier. Galicia is directly threatened, and West Prussia may 
now, the German officers say, be inundated with Russian troops. 
This enormous displacement may have been effected without 
any intention to invade, but no Government in the world would 
effect it—involving, as it does, the rehousing of half-a-million 
of men—unless it contemplated invading as a contingent 
possibility ; and just think what that means for Germans and 
Hungarians! It means that, in their judgment, they are liable to 
invasion by vast hordes of soldiers of a lower civilisation than 
their own, as well drilled for battle nearly as themselves, and even 
more pertinacious in dying, but as destructive to all that the 
conquered value as ever were the swordsmen of Attila or Alaric. 
It means that they will have to do battle for the very existence 
of their States, to sacrifice perhaps a third of their children on 
the field and in the hospital; and then, in the very height 
and crisis of their agony, when perhaps safety or defeat hang 
in the very balance, that they will have to endure and to repel 
the rush of another half-million of splendidly equipped soldiers 
over their Western border. They know perfectly well that 
if the great war begins, the French Army will seize 
its longed-for opportunity. It is impossible for men so 
situated to be as cool as Englishmen in their moated castle, 
or to refrain from asking, with eager anxiety, whether all 
has been done that can be done in the way of precaution. 
Herr Tisza replies in effect,—‘ Nearly all.’ The League of the 
Central Powers, though purely defensive, is intact, and the 
bona fides of its members beyond all doubt; and that isa 
guarantee against wanton attack. The existing forces of the 
Empire are all ready, and for their increase (in the way of 
Landwehr) still further sacrifices will be asked from the people 
through the Delegations. Consider that these declarations 
are made with a knowledge that they will be read on the 
same day in St. Petersburg, that they are made in Pesth, in 
the capital which would, in the event of war, be the first 
“ objective” of the invaders, and that while making them, 
the Minister was settling the last details of a loan with the 
Rothschild group,—consider these things, and make auguries of 
peace out of such utterances if you can. They are, if pre- 
cedent can at all be trusted, the words of a Minister who will 
not be driven out of his international courtesy, and will not 
provoke even an enemy ; but who knows war to be so probable, 
that it is better to admit the truth, and assure both his own 
electors and the enemy that the Monarchy, armoured in 
alliances, in soldiers, and in Reserves, stands fully prepared to 
meet the danger which nevertheless, as the speaker fully 
anticipates, will arrive. 

It is known that there is a party both in Vienna and Berlin 
which doubts if it is wise to wait, and so give time for the 
slow rolling-up of the Russian corps d’armée from the East- 
ward and the South; and the strength of this feeling may 
increase, for a reason which, naturally enough, often escapes 
attention in England. We are all accustomed to say that 
under the modern system of conscription, a Continental Army 
is “ the nation in arms ;” but that phrase, though true enough 
in one way, is in another wanting in exactness. In any ordinary 
condition of affairs, the nation is not in arms even in war-time, 
but only the youth of the nation. It was not till a late stage in 
the Franco-German War that any German private engaged was 
over twenty-six ; and in the Danish War the average must have 
been far below that. In the present emergency, however, so 


vast are the preparations already made, and so gigantic is the 
scale on which the war may have to be carried on, that the 
youth of the nations engaged no longer supplies sufficient 
food for the cannon. The whole youth of Central Europe is 
already actually or potentially in barracks, and the new 
requisitions are all upon the nearly middle-aged. The new 
pecuniary demands made upon the German Parliament and 
the Austrian Delegations are avowedly intended to equip all 
men between thirty-five and forty-five, to make ready not the 
youth, but the mature citizens of each Empire. These men have 
all been trained by passing through the military mill, and they 
will all respond to the summons; but they are all grave men 
who thought active service over, who are fathers of families, 
owners of small farms, owners or managers of businesses, artisans. 
in the most skilled trades, peasants indispensable to landlords. 
To call them to barracks, be it only for garrison duty and in 
order to allow the last youngster to march forth, is to dislocate 
the whole framework of civil society—just think what it would 
mean in London, and what the poor-rates would be like— 
and from calling them two consequences must flow. The 
employment of these men is economically pure loss. The 
burden of the conscription, heavy as it is, has some large 
economic compensations. It falls mainly on very rough men, 
and the health they acquire, the knowledge of sanitary laws, 
and the habit at once of obedience and command, increase 
their working force for the remainder of life to an extent 
possibly equal to the sacrifice of three years. They are taught, 
in fact, for three years in a rough but effective University. 
In the case of the Reserves, however, of all kinds, none 
of these compensations can exist. They have learned 
all there is to learn, their health suffers instead of -gaining, 
and their residence in barracks is so much economic 
power directly thrown away. In the second place, the 
annoyance and insecurity and positive loss caused to grown 
men by a new liability to summons, must immensely increase 
the impatience of the situation which creates the need. If 
they are to remain year after year liable to be turned in mature 
age for the second time into conscripts, to be debarred from 
long arrangements, and to be forbidden full freedom of action, 
they will prefer to fight at once. There is not one of the 
700,000 men just gripped by the German Bill who will not 
feel this, and we do not see why Austrians and Hungarians 
should not feel it too. If they do, then the strain now put 
upon the Reserves of the nations standing upon the defensive, 
must distinctly increase the readiness to bring matters to a head, 
and call upon Russia either to fight or to relieve Europe of 
her menace. Let Russia roll back her forces, is the demand 
already heard in Vienna and Buda-Pesth; and it may, sooner 
than we expect, be diplomatically repeated at St. Petersburg. 
If it is, there will be war. The Czar, we believe, is sincerely 
peaceful, or at all events sincerely anxious for a truce of some 
years, during which he may put his finances straight. But he 
is Sovereign of a military Empire, he cannot defy military 
opinion, and to “displace” half-a-million of soldiers, rouse 
in his whole Army the expectation of grand adventure, 
throw down the glove to the West and then retreat would cost 
him his throne, and not improbably his life. We can see 
nothing in the situation which seriously makes for peace, and 
read in M. Tisza’s jealously guarded periods proof that he 
thinks war more than probable, that the Austrian Empire is pre- 
pared, that the great alliance will stand the strain of war, and 
that the going back, if it is to occur, must be on the Russian side. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY ON THE SOCIAL DANGER. 


ROFESSOR HUXLEY, in his essay in the Nineteenth 
Century on “The Struggle for Existence,” wishes to 

alarm us all, and, we doubt not, will succeed in alarming a 
great many, and interesting a great many more. ‘Ido 
so like my murders,” said the old lady; and men intel- 
lectually jaded like to hear that a cataclysm in which 
they will all be swallowed up is presently at hand. The 
fierce struggle for existence out of which modern man has 
but just escaped, is, the Professor tells us, about to recommence, 
and will not be controlled by any ethical idea of the duty of 
all to secure to all, all that can be enjoyed without infringing 
upon the equal rights of any. “ The effort of ethical man to 
work towards a moral end by no means abolished, perhaps has 
hardly modified, the deep-seated organic impulses which impel 
the natural man to follow his non-moral course. One of the 
most essential conditions, if not the chief cause, of the struggle 
for existence, is the tendency to multiply without limit, which 





man shares with all living things. It is notable that ‘ increase 
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and multiply’ is a commandment traditionally much older 
than the ten, and that it is, perhaps, the only one which has 
been spontaneously and ex animo obeyed by the great majority 
of the human race. But, in civilised society, the inevitable 
result of such obedience is the re-establishment, in all its 
intensity, of that struggle for existence—the war of each 
against all—the mitigation or abolition of which was the chief 
end of social organisation.” In the United Kingdom, in 
every hundred seconds, one new baby is born; and under 
the rush of that army of babies, three millions in every 
decade, civilisation, unless artificially strengthened, must, in 
the Professor’s opinion, ultimately go down. The crowds will 
not be fed, and will not consent to be hungry. Nature, he 
says, has a terrible side to her as well as a consoling, society 
tends to destroy itself by its own force of reproduction, the 
growth of numbers forces down wages, with lowered wages 
comes misery, and when the cup of misery is full, the dwellers 
in the new Malebolye will destroy society in the effort to 
escape and live. “ That a certain proportion of the members 
of every great aggregation of mankind should constantly tend 
to establish and populate such a Malebolge as this is inevitable, 
so long as some people are by nature idle and vicious, while 
others are disabled by sickness or accident, or thrown upon 
the world by the death of their bread-winners. So long as 
that proportion is restricted within tolerable limits, it can be 
dealt with ; and, so far as it arises only from such causes, its 
existence may and must be patiently borne. But when the 
organisation of society, instead of mitigating this tendency, 
tends to continue and intensify it, when a given social order 
plainly makes for evil and not for good, men naturally enough 
begin to think it high time to try a fresh experiment. The 
animal man, finding that the ethical man has landed him in 
such a slough, resumes his ancient sovereignty and preaches 
anarchy ; which is, substantially, a proposal to reduce the social 
cosmos to chaos, and begin the brute struggle for existence 
once again.” In plain words, the unemployed, finding the 
social system a failure, will rise and strangle it, in the hope 
that a new one, born amidst and out of universal ruin, may 
afford them some means both of existence and of comfort. 
Why should they not? They are, argues Professor Huxley, 
but creatures of Nature, after all; Nature has wasted millions 
in the ages; the grand scientific law is not progress, but only 
evolution, which might, under certain conditions, mean retro- 
gression ; and, in short, the great scheme of existence is, upon 
all the scientific evidence, non-moral. 

It is a little startling, not to say comic, after reading all 
these grand generalisations, to find that Professor Huxley only 
wants more technical education; but we are not going just 
now to argue that with him, or to press home the dispro- 
portion between his premisses and his conclusion. He may 
have as much technical education as he likes, for what we care, 
a knowledge of tools being always good, though it will not 
regenerate man or release him from the necessity of dining. 
Nor are we concerned just now to argue whether Nature is 
cruel or not, holding the mystery of pain to be insoluble, 
except so far as pain or the fear of pain is the motive-force of 
effort; but we want to ask Professor Huxley in his next paper 
to consider the social question over a little wider field. If 
increase of population is almost of necessity to involve 
anarchy—and on page 169 he says quite as much as this— 
why is England less anarchical than it was seventy years ago ? 
The population has doubled, and so has the peacefulness ; and 
why is that? Professor Huxley will reply that the means of 
subsistence have increased ; but if so, why should they not go on 
increasing as heretofore? Or if that is a complicated question 
to answer, will he explain why, with a steadily decreasing 
population, Ireland shows all the symptoms of relapsing into 
anarchy, of desiring to “reduce the social cosmos to chaos 
and begin the brute-struggle for existence once again”? Why 
does not a famine always produce anarchy, instead of pro- 
ducing, as it almost invariably does—witness the Irish famine, 
the Orissa famine, and the famine in the two Shan Provinces 
of China, all in our own time—a sort of heart-broken 
submissiveness? And, finally, how does it happen that in 
the most fertile country of Europe, where the population has 
hardly increased for a century, while wealth has probably been 
quintupled, the tendency towards anarchy, the presence of 
permanent social danger, should be so unmistakably mani- 
fest? France, upon Professor Huxley’s theory, ought to be 
the one country without a social question, and it is the one 
country in which the social question is most bitter. The 
“lion by the slowly dying fire” is always ready to leap there ; 
yet, as far as increase of population or decrease of wealth is con- 
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cerned, there is positively no pressure. The tremendous j 

of population in India since the beginning of the pe as 
been accompanied with ever-increasing social quiet; and this 
although production has in the thickly settled provinces scarcely 
kept pace, if it has kept pace at all, with the multiplication of 
stomachs to be filled. So far as men can judge from th, 
evidence, there is no connection at all between the multiplica. 
tion of mankind and social disorder ; and anarchy breaks out is 
Ireland, where the human race is dwindling, earlier than in 
China, where it is pressing too close upon the production or 
importation of the means of subsistence. If facts are the tests 
social anarchy does not proceed from the growth of popu- 
lation, but from the spread of certain ideas, one of 
which is that men have a right to comfort even if 
they do not earn it; and another, still more effectiye 
is that a man can do full work with his hands without 
paying part of their produce to the man who directs him 
and his like, and who, receiving from each a little, makes 
a fortune. Those prepossessions, and others like them, which 
are as eternally false as any other unscientific ideas, are the 
causes of anarchy, and not the babies, each one of whom 
brings into the world with himself a new steam-force in the 
way of muscles, and consequently a power of adding to the 
means for sustaining the human race. Professor Huxley talks 
as if each baby were a kind of eating doll, and not potentially, 
at all events, a machine for producing food. 

We are not for one moment urging that the human race 
may not upon one given spot be over-huddled, or even that 
mankind may not one day be too numerous for the pro- 
ductive resources of this very little planet. The latter 
contingency we are content to leave to Providence, just 
as we leave the other, and equally possible one, that 
some destructive insect may one day attack all the cereals 
as one of them has attacked the vine; but the former, 
no doubt, has occasionally occurred. Ireland at this moment 
contains, we believe, more people than can be maintained 
in comfort in that humid climate and on that quantity 
of unfertile soil; and in Lewis, with its present population, 
periodic starvation would seem to be unavoidable. All we 
contend is that there is no necessary connection between 
overcrowding and anarchy, that man is not compelled by 
any overruling law of his being to upset society because he 
is too numerous for comfort. That is Professor Huxley’s 
proposition, and it is not supported by present evidence either 
in Christian or, as the Professor would doubtless prefer, in 
non-Christian countries. The thickest population in England, 
that of London, is also the most orderly, and there are rural 
districts in India—e y., the great county of Hooghly—where 
men are as thick as flies, and the houses seem almost to touch 
each other, but where there is not only no anarchy, but no 
tendency towards it. The most orderly place in England 
was Lancashire during the cotton-famine, and the worst 
bread-riots known have occurred in thinly populated rural dis- 
tricts. Cities decay without anarchy, because with crowding 
comes experience, and the surplus drifts away to happier lands 
where there is room to plant, or where the land has not lost, as 
it has in part of the Eastern States of America, its natural 
fertility. Long before England is thrown into anarchy by 
her overplus of people, the cities, where alone the overplus 
exists, will have begun to empty themselves as the cities of 
Belgium did in the earlier times, the wave of population 
following, and being, indeed, produced by, the means of work. 
Want of trade will not mean an anarchical England or a 
socialistic England, but an empty England, or possibly, though 
less probably, an England bursting out, with a sword in its 
hand, determined to have room. Great societies do not go 
down amidst great bread-riots, nor can Professor Huxley show 
us a case where a State has perished by internal anarchy 
produced by want of food. Nature steps in before that with 
its unknown law which arrested the multiplication of the 
Greek, and the Jew, and the Englishman of the Tudor time, 
and which, when the Americas, and Australia, and South 
Africa have been filled up, will arrest the Anglo-Saxon. 
Historic fact is as much worthy of consideration as scientific 
fact, and history teaches that no race multiplies until it dies of 
its own development. Where is the Professor's race which has 
had to kill itself down in order to get bread ? 


MR. GOSCHEN AT ABERDEEN. 


N R. GOSCHEN’S speech at Aberdeen was nothing if not 
Z “rousing.” And as no education is what it ought to 
be, according to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, unless it be 
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rousing, the Lord Rector did at all events set an excellent 
example to the teachers of the University, as well as inculcate 
some very useful lessons on the learners. Yet we rather agree 
with him that in impressing on the youths of a Scotch 
University the duty of taking a genuinely intellectual interest 
in all they do in life, from their studies to their active occupa- 
tions, he was in some respects taking coals to Newcastle,— 
though doubtless he took them there chiefly for re-exportation 
to a country in which such coals are not produced. The Uni- 
yersity of Aberdeen was used as the conductor for an electric 
shock intended for the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
Durham, and London, since probably there are hardly in 
the world a set of students less likely to confine their zeal 
for their various occupations to perfunctory diligence of the 
kind needful to attain some immediate end, such as distinction 
or profitable advantage, but not hearty and disinterested, 
than the students of Scotland. No body of students more tena- 
cious in intellectual investigation, less likely to be satisfied with 
scratch achievements intended for temporary purposes, probably 
exists in these islands than the students of the Scotch Univer- 
sities, who do, indeed, in this respect closely resemble those 
German students whose ardent intellectual devotion to their 
work Mr. Goschen praised. And the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was quite right in saying that it is not so much the 
canniness of the Scotchman, as his thorough-going intel- 
lectual pertinacity in relation to all his pursuits, which singles 
him out for professional advancement wherever he comes 
into competition with English rivals. What we venture 
to doubt is by no means the enormous personal advantage in a 
crowded and competitive world, of having a mind which posi- 
tively lives and breathes in the professional medium chosen 
for its exertions, but whether that is a good ideal for the man 
as distinguished from the professional athlete. Unquestionably 
a clerk who takes an eager interest in the knotty points of 
commercial law and the exact condition of the foreign demand, 
would be more likely to advance the interests of the merchant 
who employs him, as well as to find his own daily task more 
or less delightful, than one who merely discharges his routine 
duties with fidelity and punctuality. Unquestionably a 
mechanic who takes an eager interest in the general principles 
of mechanical science, would be more likely to advance the 
interests of his master’s manufactory, as well as to enjoy his 
own duties, than one who merely understands adequately the 
working of the particular machine on which he is employed 
and faithfully regulates its action. Unquestionably, again, a 
medical man who never talks anything but “shop” with 
relish, and manages to suck the brains of all his colleagues of 
their more interesting experience, as well as to keep himself 
fully au fait with all the latest disquisitions published in the 
medical journals, is more likely to make his mark in the 
profession, and perhaps even to cure his patients, than the 
medical man who in his domestic hours relaxes his mind with 
the general literature of the day, and trusts to his early 
training, his personal experience, and his common-sense for 
the treatment of his patients. That we do not doubt at all, 
nor do we doubt that Mr. Goschen is quite right in preferring 
the University student whose leisure is more or less pre- 
occupied with the intellectual interests of his studies, to the 
University student whose mind, when it is not engaged in 
obligatory study, is deeply immersed in athletic sports and the 
discussion of the “points” of the various horses and dogs 
with which he happens to be acquainted. If the address only 
means that it is an excellent thing for a man to occupy himself 
a good deal with the rationale of his chief duties, even when 
he is not engaged in discharging them,—that it is an excellent 
thing for a man of business to light up when the principles of 
business are directly or indirectly raised,—that it is an excellent 
thing for a lawyer to love jurisprudence, for a doctor to take a 
large interest in the theory of medicine, and for a mechanician 
to keep a good deal of spare attention for the general prin- 
ciples of mechanics, we agree with Mr. Goschen entirely. Still, 
the address will be thought to recommend something a good deal 
more than this,—namely, the habit of immersing oneself in all 
the secondary interests of one’s practical life, virtually to the 
exclusion of all others, the habit which makes a lawyer a 
lawyer and nothing else, which makes a physician indifferent 
to everything that does not bear on the health or diseases of the 
body, which makes a commercial man confine his newspaper 
reading to the City article and the reports of trade, the habit 
which confines a theologian’s attention to the orthodoxies or 
heresies of the day, and which would absorb a chemist in the 
methods of practical analysis. Such men in great numbers there 
undoubtedly are,—men of one group of ideas beyond which 





they never travel, but all the stronger, perhaps, in their manipu- 
lation of the ideas of that group. They are men who merge all 
their general culture in their special culture, whose best talk is 
“shop,” and who talk “shop ” in the most admirable way. We 
think it very likely that these would, as a rule, push their way 
professionally far beyond men of less specialised intellect. Their 
* intellectuality,’ as Mr. Goschen calls it, has been called out and 
forced in relation to one class of subjects, and to one class only, 
and on that they are even original. But is not their intel- 
lectuality forced at the cost of their intellect? Have they not 
become incarnate arts or sciences, instead of human beings ? 
Are they as well adapted to life as a whole as they would have 
been, if they had not developed their interests so exclusively 
in one direction? Are they as rich in friendship and love? 
Do their children look upon them as they would if their parents 
had not restricted themselves so exclusively to the mastery of 
one class of interests? Can they be conceived as being at home 
in the world beyond the grave, whither they can hardly carry 
the power to employ the immense amount of intellectual capital 
thus sunk in one earthly profession ? In a word, are they not-in 
danger of becoming a very elaborate technical apparatus for 
the solution of a particular class of problems, rather than what 
we most love to see,—true men ? 

In pushing the argument thus against the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, we must not, of course, forget that the main drift 
of his speech was not intended to plead for zealous intellectual 
enthusiasm in dealing with the main professional duties of 
life as opposed to human culture of the higher kind, but was 
rather intended only to plead for it as opposed to that fashion- 
able enthusiasm for the amusements of the world which, in our 
older Universities, has so often superseded the interest in work. 
Mr. Goschen wished chiefly to attack that spirit of con- 
temptuous dislike for working men, for the men who “sap” 
instead of enjoying themselves, which formerly at least so per- 
vaded the Universities of the rich and leisured classes, that it 
required some courage in a student to confess that his mind was 
chiefly occupied with his studies, and that his chief pleasure 
consisted in coping with the difficulties which these studies 
had started. Now, of course, there is all the difference in the 
world between a one-sidedness which is devoted to intellectual 
interests of some magnitude, and a one-sidedness which is devoted 
to one or two frivolous amusements. It is very wise and right 
to maintain that, the healthy recreation of the body being once 
provided for, the student at a University should devote a great 
deal more ardour to his intellectual pursuits than he should to 
his athletic games. And considered only as a rebuke to that 
excessive zeal for the business of pleasure which Mr. Goschen 
observes in the ranks of the wealthy and learned classes, his 
address at Aberdeen is worthy of the most entire sympathy. 
But we must say that he seems to us to have gone a little 
beyond this point, and to have exhorted the man of business 
to merge himself in his practical work, whatever it be, as the 
German competitors of English commercial men merge them- 
selves in it. That this may be a very reasonable sort of 
exhortation, if the only object be to show how we may 
outstrip them again in the commercial race, we admit; but 
it is necessary to remember that nothing is more absorbing 
and eats more into the heart of a man, than this sort of 
exclusive devotion to the one practical pursuit of his 
life, and that it has results which seriously endanger 
the man, though it may elaborate and improve to the highest 
imaginable point the intellectual instrument. But a 
man is something more than an _ intellectual instrument, 
and cannot sink to the rank of an intellectual instrument, 
even of the finest calibre, without the most serious injury to 
human nature. Thus, while we agree with all our hearts in 
preferring the elaborate professional or commercial instrument 
to the elaborate athletic instrument or the elaborate instrument 
of pleasure, we trust that Mr. Goschen’s most interesting 
address will not be generally understood to give the preference 
to the man of a single interest, over the man who cares for all 
that is highest in life even more than he cares for his own 
success in elaborating surpassing professional powers. 





MR. MORLEY AND IRISH CATHOLICS, 


HE Times of Monday contained a letter, signed “ Catho- 
licus,”’ and dated from Dublin, which states with great 

force and clearness a view of Irish politics which is not 
common among the writer’s co-religionists. It has been 
suggested to him, probably, in the first instance by the singular 
irony of events which has raised Mr. Morley to the rank of a 
Catholic hero. “Catholicus” is more familiar, perhaps, with Mr. 
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Morley’s writings than most of those who have this week been 
welcoming him to Dublin, and he has no difficulty in quoting 
passages from them which would hardly bear recitation in the 
episcopal and archiepiscopal company Mr. Morley now keeps. 
In Mr. Morley’s opinion, for example, the excesses that attended 
the “ first political demonstration of atheism” in 1793 are “a 
wery mild story compared with..... . the crimes of 
Catholicism ;” and “Catholicus” reminds us that these 
“mild” excesses included “ the slaughter of the Days of Sep- 
tember in Paris, the hideous butcheries at Lyons, the diabolical 
cruelties at Nantes.” Nor is it only in their readings of history 
that Mr. Morley and his new allies are at issue. Their aspira- 
tions for the future are equally inconsistent. Mr. Morley, “in 
one of his most eloquent passages, has told us how he considers 
the battle against Christianity and the Church ought to be 
fought in our day.” Mankind must be taught to give their 
temporal interests the first place in their lives and thoughts. 
It is not a difficult lesson, and in proportion as it is 
mastered religion will disappear, and the Church, from being 
“6a guide to millions of lives, dwarf down to a chapter in a 
book.’ ‘ Catholicus”’ sees in the present Irish agitation the 
beginning of this process. Mr. Morley is training the Irish 
people to think more of their temporal interests than of their 
religion ; and it is not unfair to suppose that he is doing it 
with the motive he has himself assigned to similar teaching in 
the eighteenth century. 

If this were all that “Catholicus” had to say, it would 
not greatly differ from other examples of the common 
tendency to pin a man to his most foolish utterances, no 
matter what proportion they may bear to the whole body 
of his work. It is always a misleading tendency, but in 
the present instance it is even more misleading than usual. 
‘When Mr. Morley described the French Revolution, he was 
defending a cause which he held to have been unjustly 
maligned, with the enthusiasm of a young author who loves 
to startle his readers. In the course of fifteen centuries, 
‘Christianity has slain its tens of thousands, and Mr. Morley did 
not wish that this feature of its past should be lost sight of in 
the compassion felt for the thousands slain by the Revolution. 
The practical politician and the academical essayist commonly 
take different views, both as to the ends it is desirable to aim at, 
and as to the probability of ever attaining them. Upon the second 
point, at all events, we suspect that Mr. Morley is no longer 
-gustained by the confidence he once felt. He estimates more 
accurately than he once did what a task “the overthrow of 
the whole fabric of Christianity’ would be; while to the 
particular form of Christianity to which “ Catholicus” belongs, 
he has probably a kindlier feeling than many an Orange 
Unionist. So far, therefore, we do not think that ‘“ Catholicus” 
has proved his point. He has shown, no doubt, what Mr. 
Morley said when he was younger, but he has produced nothing 
to sustain his inference that what Mr. Morley said when he 
was younger he would do now that he is older. 

“ Catholicus,” however, does not stop here. He applies the 
analogy of the First French Revolution to the present condition 
of Ireland, and argues that the Catholic clergy are making now 
a very similar mistake to that which they made in France in 
1789. Then, the great majority of the French cures “ were 
strong and even enthusiastic reformers.” It was their decision 
to join the 7%ers Etat * that led to the practical formation of 
the National Assembly.” But the patriotism of the clergy did 
them no good in the end. They were instruments in the hands 
of men to whom Reactionary and Liberal priests were alike 
hateful; and as soon as it was convenient to throw them 
aside, their services and their popularity were alike for- 
gotten. “Catholicus” holds that there is nothing in the 
circumstances of Ireland to exempt the clergy from a similar 
fate. On the contrary, there is much, he thinks, in the 
Ireland of to-day to recall the France of a century since. 
‘Those who have carefully observed the movement of opinion 
during the last quarter of a century in Ireland, cannot fail to 
perceive that, imperceptibly but steadily, a great change has 
taken place in the religious life and sympathies of the people. 
The increasing impatience of ecclesiastical authority which is 
manifested in the conduct of some public bodies in the country, 
the language not unfrequently held to ministers of religion, 
the hostile remarks which are often made, particularly by 
members of the artisan class, with regard to the great con- 
ventual buildings and the increasing wealth of religious orders, 
are unmistakable signs of a coming storm.” That this is, in 
the main, a true picture, we do not doubt. The revolutionary 
Irishman is no longer a plant of home growth. THe is now an 
importation from America, and from a section of America which 
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is deeply coloured by the revolutionary atheism that is com 
enough on the Continent of Europe, but happily stil] - = 
in England. Men of this type have no notion of giving leelent 
a separate Legislature and a responsible Executive mere] t 
place both under the control of the Catholic priesthood Th ‘ 
no doubt, is the dream of the clergy themselves, They “ns ; 
what they have been to an oppressed Ireland in the past, and th S 
think that an emancipated Ireland will be equally willin Kd 
accept them as its guides. This is probably the explanation 
of the almost universal support the clergy have given to the 
Nationalist movement. With many of them, no doubt, N ational 
ism, as with the laity, is a disguise under which they hope na 
effect an agrarian revolution. But with others—and these the 
cooler and more calculating heads among them—their adhesion 
has been the result of calculation. They have cast in their lot 
with the peasantry in order to be able to count upon their 
gratitude hereafter. But this calculation rests entirely on the 
assumption that religion in Ireland “ has so strong a hold on the 
affections of the people,” that the revolutionary leaders, when 
they come to the top, will still have to take their tone from the 
clergy. If “Catholicus” is right in his interpretation of the 
signs of the times, this assumption is a wholly unsafe one, 
An Irish revolution will be brought about, if it be brought 
about at all, by methods and persons closely resembling those 
prevalent in revolutidnary France; and “there is no reason 
whatever to suppose that the Church, the property of the 
religious orders, or the educational establishments of the 
clergy, would be treated with any greater consideration than 
was one of the most ancient, and certainly the most glorious 
Church in Christendom, at the end of the last century.” 

This is the warning that the writer of this weighty letter 
gives his brother-Catholics. If “ the cause of public law and 
the principle of civil authority be steadfastly upheld,” he is 
not afraid of the issue. But an Irish Parliament cannot be set 
up except in defiance of law and civil authority. If the clergy 
were strong enough to give Ireland Home-rule off their own 
bat, if they could dispense with the money that comes from 
America, and reject the services of men who themselves belong 
to the American-Irish faction, or are penetrated through and 
through by American-Irish ideas, the prospect might be different. 
It is the impossibility of compassing the Nationalist end by 
any other than revolutionary methods, that makes “ Catholicus” 
despair of the religious future of Ireland if the Home-rule 
movement becomes the success which the Catholic clergy are 
blindly trying to make it. ; 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON AND THE RIVAL 
SCHEMES. 

HE elaborate communications to the Z%mes, and the 
original articles which the Z%mes has itself published, 

on the subject of the so-called Teaching University for London, 
have not contributed very much towards the elucidation of the 
real issue which is raised between the existing University of 
London, and the rival scheme or schemes for one or more 
Teaching Universities. For it should never be forgotten that 
there is not merely one rival scheme, but two,—the scheme of 
the Albert University, the purpose of which is to establish, on 
the basis chiefly of University College and King’s College, a 
University of the older type in all faculties, though the learned 
medical bodies in London are to be applied to for the means of 
constructing a worthy medical faculty; and the scheme of the 
Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, which seeks to 
obtain the power of granting a medical degree to all the licen- 
tiates of those bodies. We call these competing schemes because, 
so far as we can judge by what is put forth on their behalf, 
the object of the two petitioners for charters is essentially 
different,—the petitioners on behalf of University and King’s 
Colleges desiring a University which shall, on the whole, demand 
stricter conditions for the degree than those of the University 
of London, and assuredly what these Colleges regard as more 
thorough tests of adequate training ; while the petitioners on 
behalf of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons 
avowedly desire to confer medical degrees on easier terms than 
the London University, and to be permitted, in fact, to confer 
degrees on precisely the same conditions on which they now 
confer licences to practise. The existing University of London 
is, therefore, attacked on two sides at once. It is attacked by 
University and King’s Colleges, and by the advocates of what 
is called a Teaching University, because its degrees are obtained 
without what those bodies consider to be adequate tests of 
mental training ; and it is attacked by the Royal Colleges of 





Physicians and Surgeons because its medical degrees are 
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granted only on terms which are too severe, and imply tests that 
cannot be passed except by more thoroughly trained students 
than average practitioners can expect to be. How it is that 
with these very opposite views, the petitioners for a new 
Teaching University in London can expect the learned medical 
bodies to join them in constructing their new Teaching Univer- 
sity, we cannot understand, Certainly the alliance they hope 
for can only be effected on condition of their consenting to 
drop the standard of attainment on the medical side at least 
as much as they hope to raise it on the side of Arts and 
Science. And if they consent to such terms as that, it will 
not be a very good augury for their ambitious plans. They 
cannot assuredly construct a very hopeful Teaching University, 
if they begin by telling the world that they are going to 
require far more thorough tests than the London University 
in Arts and Science, and far less thorough tests in Medicine. 
And yet, without doing so, they will hardly round off their 
new University so as to meet the asserted medical exigencies 
of the Metropolis. 

But let us pass from the difficulty in which the conflicting 
objects of the competitors who wish to supersede the existing 
University of London within the area of the Metropolis, have 
lodged them, to the chief contention of the advocates for the 
Albert University,—namely, that no merely Examining Univer- 
sity, however carefully the examiners consult the opinions of 
the teachers, will ever satisfy the needs of the Metropolis, 
even as far as the conferring of degrees is concerned. It is 
not denied in the University of London,—on the contrary, it 
is sedulously maintained,—that the examinations of the Univer- 
sity have hitherto been arranged after somewhat too little con- 
sultation with the practical teachers. But for years back, the 
University has been doing all in its power so to frame 
its examinations as to prevent mere book-learning,—book- 
learning divorced from good and intelligent teaching,— 
from sufficing for the candidates. In its language examina- 
tions, more and more emphasis is now laid on the translation 
of easy unseen passages both into English from the languages 
the knowledge of which is to be tested, and from English into 
those languages. In physics, biology, &c., more and more 
stress is laid on a practical examination in the actual use of 
physical apparatus; and in mathematics, on the working of 
new examples or deductions from the book-theorems, Every 
effort is now made to test effectually the difference between a 
cram-man and a well-taught man, and to sift out the former. 
And not only is this done, but the University has elaborated 
a scheme for the reconstruction of its organisation so as 
to create Boards of Studies on which the ablest living 
teachers of the different branches of knowledge would 
be effectually represented,—including especially, of course, 
the teachers of the great London Colleges. Now, why are 
theee endeavours of the University depreciated by the supporters 
of the proposed Albert University, and treated as if they were 
of no account at all? Simply for this reason,—that the 
University of London do not propose, and could not propose 
to exclude all candidates who cannot produce certificates of 
having been thoroughly trained in the classes of the London 
Colleges, or, indeed, of any College, whether London, or pro- 
vincial, or Colonial. The University desires to test the 
thoroughness of the teaching through its examinations, and 
believes that it can test that thoroughness quite as well in 
that way alone as any University which applies the double test, 
—first, of having passed through the classes of competent 
teachers, and next, of the excellence of that teaching as tried 
by answers to questions. The supporters of the Albert Univer- 
sity maintain that direct evidence of having attended the class 
of a good teacher is of more importance,—of considerably more 
importance,—than any indirect test applied to the candidate by 
the medium of examinations. So far as we understand the 
advocates of the Albert University, it is on this issue, and this 
issue alone, that their demand turns. They deny that examina- 
tions,x—even when conducted with the utmost care, and after 
elaborate consultation with the best teachers,—can supply a 
sufficient test that a young man has been taught thoroughly 
what he ought to know. The University of London, on the 
contrary, asserts that a thorough examination can be, with 
the aid of good practical teachers, so constructed as to foil 
all those candidates who get up by rote books of mere cram- 
learning, and yet so as not to be too hard for diligent students 
of average capacity ; and further, that it has this very great 
advantage over the proposed system of confining the candi- 
dates to those who have attended particular College classes,— 
that it will test the pupils of good teachers all the world 
over, even those who had, and could have had, no access 





to the classes of the London teachers. The University 
maintains that the old system of giving degrees only to 
the students of special Colleges had some meaning when 
it implied that the whole intellectual life of the pupil had, 
for two or three years, been passed in a highly intellectua} 
atmosphere, and among companions who were as potent in- 
struments of education as the teachers themselves ; but that it 
means little or nothing which an examination could not test 
adequately, when it only implies that the student must have 
attended evening-classes, at an age when the candidate’s mind is 
not particularly flexible, and not that he has associated freely 
with young men of his own age at all. In a word, the condition 
that a man has been at college is a most valuable condition, if 
it means that from eighteen to twenty-one he has been 
associating with other young men struggling with the same 
difficulties and exercised by the same problems; but it means 
nothing that an examination cannot test, if it means only that, 
in the intervals of perhaps hard manual labour, he has had 
thorough instruction of some sort before he came into the 
examination-room. : 


We sincerely trust that the Government will not grant the 
petition of those new candidates for University charters, till it 
has subjected the whole question at issue to a searching 
inquiry by a Commission appointed specially for the purpose. 
The petition of the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons should, 
of course, be submitted to this Commission no less than the 
petition of the University and King’s Colleges, though the 
Senate of the University of London has very illogically declined 
to press this part of the case upon the consideration of the 
Government. We feel very sure that if that course is pursued, 
the University of London will not be ousted from its present 
position, especially as it is showing the greatest anxiety to 
improve in every way its own organisation so as to meet all the 
legitimate demands of the London teachers. After all, the 
University which grants degrees, and the teachers who impart 
the knowledge, never ought to be substantially identified ; and 
teachers will have quite enough influence in the London Univer- 
sity under the new proposals of the Senate and Convocation, 
without the gratification of their desire to start a new graduating 
organisation of their own. 








MR. TRAILL ON THE SENSE OF HUMOUR. 

V E are surprised to see in Mr. Traill’s interesting paper in 

the Fortnightly for February, on “The Evolution of 
Humour,” that he revives the old view of Hobbes that laughter 
springs from a sort of self-congratulation on our own superiority 
over others, that its source is in the consciousness of our own 
“eminency,” for which we take to ourselves a sudden sense of 
glory ; and therefore that humour in its primary form, is a delight 
in practical jokes which degrade or cheapen others to our own 
advantage. He presses on us the problem why there should 
be any pleasure in the perception of the incongruous,—in other 
words, the perception of what is unfitting, what is perverted,— 
and can find no answer to that question except Hobbes’s, that 
originally the pleasure arose in man’s sense of superiority to the 
person who is the victim of either a practical joke or a sudden 
mishap. He thinks that the first sense of the humorous in a child 
is excited by the perception of another child’s tumble, and that 
the more humiliating the circumstances of the tumble, the greater 
the sense of humour wili be. Indeed, he holds, if we rightly under- 
stand him, that as there could be no natural pleasure in mere 
incongruity, mere wrongness, for the sake of incongruity or 
wrongness, the pleasure must originate in that livelier sense of 
the congruity or rightness of one’s own position which this vivid 
sense of the wrongness of another’s position forces upon one. 
Yet he has to admit that in the very greatest instance of Aristo- 
phanic humour,—the Birds of Aristophanes,—the pleasantry is 
pleasantry at the expense of the whole human race, so that the 
author of the pleasantry, as well as all those who enjoyed it, 
realised that, whatever humiliation there was in the case, was a 
humiliation in which they themselves shared ; and all he can say 
on this head is that Aristophanes in this play was showing a 
kind of prophetic sense of the higher stage of evolution at which 
humour has in our own day arrived,—in other words, that 
Aristophanes was, as a humonrist, before his time. But what 
will he say of the humour of parody, the earliest kind of 
humour probably of which we have any specimen,—such 
humour as we find in The Battle of the Frogs and Mice or The 
Pot-Kiln, in both of which the charm apparently lay just 
where the charm lies for modern children in our Bow- 
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basies Furioso,—that is, in the application of a style which 
specially suits the sublime to a subject-matter which is 
entirely unworthy of it, so as to excite laughter by the close 
association of a magniloquent form with a less than common- 
place substance. Every child has laughed at the lines,— 
“Such love warms the coldest of spots 
As I feel for Scrubinda the fair, 
Who lives by the scouring of pots 
In Dyot Street, Bloomsbury Square.” 

And so far as we can judge, the source of the amusement in this 
somewhat humble blending of contrasted feelings, is precisely 
the kind of amusement which the Greeks felt in reading the 
grandiose account of the interferences of the Olympian gods 
between long-descended heroes amongst the frogs and long- 
descended heroes amongst the mice, or in hearing the processes 
of pottery described in the high-flown style of an imaginative 
mythological narrative. Ottfried Miiller, in his “ History of the 
Literature of Ancient Greece,” gives the following description of 
the earliest bit of parody on record, a parody by Asius of Samos, 
saying that in it “a parasite, forcing himself upon a marriage- 
feast, is described with Homeric solemnity and ironical serious- 
ness, as the maimed, scarred, and grey-haired adorer of the 
fragrancy of the kitchen, who comes unbidden, and suddenly 
appears among the guests, a hero rising from the mud.” 

We cannot ‘see that the pleasure in such parody,—apparently 
the earliest form of comic literature in the West,—can be traced 
in any degree to the sudden glory with which a man conceives 
himself to be enveloped who discerns his own superiority to 
the victim of a joke. On the contrary, here, as in the case 
of the Birds of Aristophanes,—the most magnificent work of 
humour of the early world,—the reader who enjoys this serio- 
comic vein is himself the victim of his own joke. It is he 
who feels himself in part in sympathy with the exalted style 
of the epic, in part also in sympathy with the homely or 
even vulgar nature with which it is contrasted; and it is just 
because he hardly knows with which of the two he is most 
in sympathy, that he laughs at the rapid transition from the 
one to the other. If Mr. Traill presses the question, ‘ What 
is there pleasurable in mere incongruity ?’ we should reply by 
asking another question, ‘ What is there pleasurable in looking 
at St. Paul’s first from St. Paul’s Churchyard, and next from 
the highest of the outside galleries?’ The delight is in the sudden 
consciousness of range which it gives to the mind. Afterall, incon- 
gruity is only a relative word. There is no real incongruity be- 
tween the epic and the homely at all. The epic is the natural form 
of one class of thoughts, the homely of another class; and though 
it is not usual to pass very suddenly from the one to the other, 
and undoubtedly there is something that is in part distressing 
in the sudden transition, all the more distressing the more 
the mind gives its permanent and voluntary preference to the 
higher as distinguished from the lower class of interests, yet 
besides the distressing feeling,—the sense of partial disgust,— 
which parody always produces on the educated mind that has 
more and more absorbed the more exalted strain of feeling, there 
is necessarily also a sudden glow of life kindled by the con- 
sciousness that the mind is at home in two quite separate 
worlds,—the world of clay and the world of spirit,—and is free 
of both. The popularity of the “ muscular Christianity ” of the 
last generation was in a great degree due to the same source as 
the charm of the humourist. Men enjoyed feeling that the full 
pride of bodily health and strength was compatible with the full 
humility of spiritual devotion. But undoubtedly it is true 
that the suddenness and abruptness of the transition becomes 
more jarring as the mind gets more fully impregnated with the 
higher region of feeling, and the time comes when humour such 
as is shown in The Battle of the Frogs and Mice, or in Bombastes 
Furioso, or in parody generally, revolts the educated taste, and 
we enjoy only those finer and more subdued transitions which 
seem to suit the more refined natures, 

As to Mr, Traill’s contention that it is the sense of personal 
superiority which forms the original root of the pleasurable feeling 
even in vulgar jocularity, we disbelieve it altogether. The practical 
joker may be, and often is no doubt, cruel as well as humorous; 
and in his cruelty he may delight in the contrast between his 
own comfortable situation and the discomfiture of his butt; 
while his sense of humour is gratified by the sudden transforma- 
tion of feelings of full security into feelings of profound dismay. 

But we deny altogether that the humourist, as a humourist, has 
his enjoyment at all increased,—on the contrary, he has it much 
diminished,—by realising the pain and humiliation of another. 


ira 
Indeed, the most delightful sense of humour is entirely unaccom. 
panied by any shock to another. When the physician recom. 
mended Sydney Smith “ to take a walk on an empty stomach,” 
and Sydney Smith immediately asked, “ On whose?” the humogr 
involved no one’s pain and humiliation, and would have been mach 
diminished if it had involved either. When Dickens makes 
Mrs. Gamp ask if any lady or gentleman would like some 
thin bread-and-butter “without the crust, by reason of tender 
teeth, which Gamp, being in liquor, knocked out four at a 
blow,” and thus humorously indicates that she was cutting it 
not for anybody else, but for herself, while breaking her purpose 
to the company in the form of generous solicitude for some. 
body else’s welfare, we laugh inwardly, not because we feel our 
superiority to Mrs. Gamp, but because we recognise the subtlety 
of the insight into the natural selfishness of the human heart, 
though we might be too shrewd to betray it to the world with Mrs, 
Gamp’s unintentional simplicity. We do not believe that humour 
of the true kind was ever yet heightened by that delight in our own 
eminency which Hobbes treats as the essential cause of laughter, 
Doubtless it is the cause of some laughter, for laughter is often 
excited by the sense of triumph in men who have no humour 
at all. ‘Let those laugh who win,” says the proverb, and it 
cannot be denied that laughter is not uncommon in persons 
who win, just as tears are not uncommon in persons who lose, 
Bat to argue that because those laugh who win, while those also 
laugh whose sense of humour is gratified, therefore all sense of 
humour is to be traced to the sense of winning, is about as wise 
as to argue that because men weep when they lose, and also 
weep when their pity is excited, therefore all sense of pity is due 
to the sense of loss. Of course, neither of these hasty generalisa- 
tions is true. Humour originally meant something which wag 
opposed to dryness, and, in our belief, humour always meant, 
and still means, that rapid power of passing from one mood of 
feeling to another of which dry men seem quite incapable. It 
is true that there is such a thing as dry humour, just as there is 
such a thing as dry wine. But dry humour means humour 
which passes so quietly from one mood to another that the 
transition is imperceptible to the multitude, while rich humour 
is the sort of humour which, like Sydney Smith’s or Charles 
Lamb’s, passes from one mood to the other with something of 
joyful exuberance. 

Mr. Traill treats satire and humour as if they were nearly iden- 
tical, though to us they seem very different, in spite of the various 
intermediate shades by which the difference between the two is 
graduated. Nobody would call Pope a humourist. Nobody 
would call the satire on Addison in the Epistle to Mr. Arbuthnot, 
—admirable as it isx—a work of humour. And though Thackeray 
was a considerable humourist and a great satirist, it is easy, we 
think, to see that when his satirical mood was uppermost, as 
in “ Barry Lyndon,” his humour was not at its highest; 
while when his humour was at its highest, as in “ The New- 
comes,” his satirical power was to some extent waning. We 
should say that the difference between satire and humour 
is this,—that satire is written in the same plane of feeling 
from beginning to end, though it may put on the mere 
appearance of a different plane of feeling in order to enhance 
the effect; while humour flashes from one mood to another, and 
is essentially iridescent in its lights, filling one with the 
feeling that one does not know in which plane of feeling one is. 
Swift, for instance, was a satirist, a satirist only, though the 
greatest of satirists. Charles Lamb was a humourist, and one 
of the greatest of humourists, though now and then his humour 
had something of the effect of satire. Now satire, doubtless, is 
closely connected with the triumphant mood of laughter ; while 
humour, as such, has no connection of the kind. Humour, 
whether in the days of Aristophanes or in our own, delights 
in flashing from one deep vein of human nature to another, 
with a flight as swift and as brilliant as that of a kingfisher 
when it plunges from the air into the stream. The charm it 
exercises is the charm of realising for us vividly in how many 
planes of life we really live; but the essence of satire is scorn, 
and in the attitude of scorn it begins and ends. 





MR. EDWARD RUSSELL ON ART CRITICISM. 


_". popularisation of Art criticism and knowledge was the 
subject chosen by Mr. Edward Russell for his address 
at the distribution of prizes at the Liverpool School of Art on 
Wednesday last. The theme is one which has enabled him to 





say many true and sensible things in regard to that fuller appre- 
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ciation of Art by the public which is so much the need of the 
English people. It is characteristic of the English as a race, to 
be always eager to add to their stock of intellectual and moral 
enjoyments. The Latin races have no such hunger for intel- 
lectual enjoyment in the abstract. They either like or do not like. 
Things which they do uot like naturally, they have no marked 
desire to acquire a liking for. The Teutonic races, with whom 
the imagination is always the predominant quality, for ever feel 
the desire to find fresh food on which to feed the soul of man. 
This desire is present throughout the whole of Mr. Russell’s 
address. He wishes, and he evidently desires, that his readers 
shall wish to obtain from Art “a greater quantity and better 
quality of moral nutriment.” He is not content to take from the 
figurative arts those enjoyments of sense which are primarily 
theirs to bestow. He wants, and rightly thinks that the 
English people generally want, to get beyond this to something 
that will stimulate not merely the sense of form, colour, 
harmony, or proportion, but which will awaken the imagina- 
tion. That is, he wants to see the general public taught to 
admire pictures and sculpture in such a way as to get out 
of them something beyond mere sensuous enjoyment. 


Doubtless this is a commendable demand ; but still, we by no 
means feel sure that he is not asking too much, that he is not 
requiring for the world at large that which, in truth, is given 
to very few. Primarily, what pleases in a piece of sculpture or 
a picture is form, or colour, or both. The figurative arts appeal 
to us by these means, and so must be considered for the 
greater part as the arts of the senses. No man can like 
Titian’s “ Bacchus and Ariadne” who is not affected by 
form and colour. The picture appeals to him by these 
means. Had it another name and another story, none of 
the charm would be lost. Though we did not know that it is 
Bacchus who leaps from the car, the figure of the young man in 
its perfect grace and harmony of outline, and “ the light-blue 
hills” of the distance, would affect none the less deeply those 
who are born with tlie love of form and colour. Of course, those 
endowed with a special aptitude may, and do go beyond the mere 
enjoyment of the senses. ‘Those in whom this appreciation is 
naturally refined and intense, by care and study are able to 
endow themselves with a power akin to instinct which goes 
beyond the first blind sensations of delight, and enables them to 
feel the passion with which the artist worked, and to sympathise 
with his intention. We have no doubt that this power of appre- 
ciation is higher and better worth attaining, than that which 
comes of what we must call again the blind sensations of delight 
awakened by beauty of form or colour. That English people, 
who, after all, are more keenly endowed with the intellectual 
longing for moral enjoyment than any other race in the 
world, should wish for this power, is also natural enough. 
Still, we cannot help feeling that those who, with Mr. 
Russell, think it possible to interest people primarily in 
pictures by teaching them this, the highest form of in- 
tellectual pleasure to be derived from Art, are making a 
mistake. A man must first appreciate the figurative arts as 
matters of sensation. If he can do this, there is no reason why 
he should not rise to higher things. If he cannot, it is little use 
to attempt to approach him from the intellectual side. Mr. 
Russell tells a story of three factory operatives who were staring 
“blankly, almost sleepily,” at Briton Riviere’s “Return of 
Ulysses,” and saw nothing in it until a bystander had told 
them the story of ‘ Argus’ recognising his old master. The story 
known, the men looked with pleasure on what had before been 
mere weariness to them. No doubt so delightful a story would 
be certain to charm them. What delighted them, however, 
was not the picture, but the story. Had the picture been 
a really great one, and had the factory operatives been 
(as perhaps they were, for the instance is not good as a test 
case) possessed of the sense of form and colour, they would 
have liked the picture long before they knew the story. It 
must not be imagined that we fancy that such a feeling for 
form is not to be found in England except among people of so- 
called cultivation. We believe it to be quite as likely or 
unlikely to be found among the poor as among the rich. The 
present writer remembers hearing of an English maid in Paris 
who wandered into the Louvre, and came back to her mistress 
to say that she had seen something which she was sure was the 
most beautiful thing in the whole world. Her explanation very 
Soon showed that she had come unawares on the Venus of 
Milo. She was by nature possessed of the power of appre- 
ciating beanty of form. To have told her of all the lore of 





Greek art and Greek mythology, of how the sculptors worked, 
and by what symbolism they denoted the manifestations of 
divinity, would doubtless have enlarged and widened her enjoy- 
ment. Had she, however, been unpossessed of the sense of 
beauty in form, to have told her all this would have been 
utterly useless. It could not have given her the sense she did 
not possess. 


We trust that in writing thus we shall not be taken to dissent 
from the main thesis of Mr. Russell’s address, which is that 
“we want as full a share as we may have of the content which 
comes not merely of admiring, but of knowing why we should 
admire.” Perhaps it would be more accurate to say that what 
we want to be taught, is to admire not half-heartedly, but with 
a whole heart, to get the greatest possible amount of delight 
out of a picture or a statue. Without instruction, this is doubt- 
less impossible. Still, this statement represents generally the 
need of the public in regard to instruction in Art. We may 
quote here what Mr. Russell says as to the outside help which 
a picture may receive from knowledge as to its subject and treat- 
ment :—“ Considerations of theme, of the poetry and literature 
of a subject, of the imagination which it has engendered in the 
most memorable minds, of the events with which it is entwined, 
of the best meaning in the picture and all the links that bind 
that meaning to sympathies which are not for an age but for all 
time,—these must always heighten the dignity, inform the 
beauty, enhance the interest, flavour the sweetness, expand and 
illuminate the tragedy, stamp deeper the impression of any great 
work. And a swifter and easier sense of all such associations is 
one of the things for which we simple outside art-lovers crave.” 
Of many paintings and pieces of sculpture, especially those which 
are portraits, this is no doubt perfectly true. For instance, that 
fine example of Graeco-Roman sculpture, Germanicus Casting 
the Bean, gains immensely in interest when we know the 
striking symbolism with which it is connected. Still, we must 
never forget that works of art must always be able to stand alone, 
must be able to impress by themselves, and without the aid 
of knowledge from outside. Such help may increase our interest 
and delight immensely. If it creates it altogether, we may be 
sure that such interest and delight come from the story, from 
the knowledge, not from the work of art. 


To what Mr. Russell says when, in the latter part of his 
address, he turns from the popularisation of criticism, and advises 
the students as to the choice of subjects for pictures, we can 
only give a qualified assent. He advises them to choose 
subjects in the works of the novelists, in Tolstoi, Daudet, Hardy, 
Baring-Gould, George Meredith, Stevenson, Rhoda Broughton. 
So far as following such advice would practically mean that 
the artist should always choose modern subjects for his pic- 
tures, we heartily support it. We hold nothing more strongly 
in Art than that the artist should deal with the modern world 
in which he lives, and in which it is his business to find the 
beautiful and the heroic, not with a bygone age, which, however 
treated, can give us nothing more human than galvanised 
mummies in the place of men. For the artist to call his 
pictures by names taken from modern novels, will ensure us 
pictures of the life of to-day. We must not, however, hide 
from ourselves the fact that there is a danger in the artist 
seeking scenes in novels. He is very apt to attempt to illustrate 
scenes and incidents which in the novel are pathetic or beautiful 
enough, but which cannot possibly be treated pictorially, 
Modern artists are so much inclined already to choose sub- 
jects which are radically unfit for pictures, that to urge them to 
take that course seems very unadvisable. It is essential that an 
artist should understand clearly the limitations of his art. How 
often do we see painters take subjects which, though eminently 
beautifal and fitting when treated in prose or poetry, are ridiculous 
and impossible for pictures. Charles Lamb has pointed out how 
poverty, which can be treated with perfect pathos and dignity 
in poetry, becomes contemptible when represented on the stage 
by a man dressed in a seedy suit of black. So, in a poem, the 
pathos of the widowed cobbler left working alone in his little shop, 
with his motherless children round him, may be rendered with 
perfect dignity. In a picture, such as we were asked to admire 
some few years ago in the Academy, where the pathos cannot 
be shown except figuratively, the squalid and amiable-looking 
middle-aged man whom, but for the catalogue, we could never 
have guessed to be suffering any particular grief of heart, 
awakened no feeling but disgust at misapplied skill. The subject 
was one utterly unfit fora picture. Had the cobbler and his shop 
been beautiful in themselves, the picture would have been 
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beautiful; but beauty could never by any possibility have been 
given to it from the mere abstract idea of a widower’s sorrow, 
since that idea cannot be truly conveyed figuratively. In 
writing thus, we must guard ourselves against seeming to mean 
that we desire to see pictures dealing only with idealised subjects. 
Such is not our intention. Nothing could be more fitting, more 
figuratively beautiful, than Jean Francois Millet’s peasant pic- 
tures, though every detail is taken from hard, rude, common 
life. Walker’s great works, again, deal with humble life, but with 
its beauty and its grandeur, not with its ugliness. Neither of 
these artists primarily attempted to express abstract sentiments 
in their pictures, whatever may have been the names they gave 
them. “The Harbour of Refuge” no more takes its pathos 
from its name than from its frame, though both may be pretty 
in themselves. We trust, therefore, that Mr. Russell’s advice will 
not lead his hearers into painting the scenes in novels which 
express sentiments that do not admit of pictorial representation. 





THE LILIES OF THE FIELD. 

T seems to us that, in spite of the incessant discussion of the 
topic, the true argument for work and the true apology for 
idleness are almost constantly missed. It is assumed in all the 
sermons, and most of the teaching of the day, that work, regular 
work, constant work, is of itself and by itself a good; that it 
must ennoble the worker, and must benefit the world. That is 
a mere fallacy. The steadiest workman in the world, the convict 
under sentence of penal servitude, is not ennobled by his work, 
but made bitter; while in slaves, the habit of labour, though 
continued for generations, breeds as often a loathing for industry 
as a liking for it. The hardest workers in a country are often 
among the worst men in it, and industry is a most imperfect 
barometer of comparative excellence. Compare the moral con- 
dition of most coalheavers or stevedores, who are exceedingly 
hard-worked men, with that of most rural clergymen, whose 
compulsory work is comparatively exceedingly light. Work, 
too, to be noble, must be work for good. The human race is 
not benefited by a supply of “ jemmies,” nor is their maker 
a benefactor; and if half the makers of alcohol turned idle, 
the world, whether happier or no, would at all events be richer. 
It is quite conceivable—nay, it is nearly certain—that, certain 
conditions being granted, the doing of work good in itself may 
fora certain man be a positively evil thing. If man has no 
responsibility except to society, then the duty of all who are 
independent is to be idle, to stand out of the way, and let those 
who want the money earn their living. They will do the work 
better than the amateurs, and ought not to be impoverished by 
the competition of those who have no need. A lady, clearly 
able, and, we doubt not, unselfish, preaches that doctrine in the 
St. James's Gazette of Tuesday with perfect clearness and direct- 
ness, holding, for example, that for a woman of means to turn 
governess is very nearly sinful, certainly a course deserving of 
grave remonstrance; and if the happiness of the community is 
the only end of exertion, she is very likely right. She would be 
certainly right if the independent woman shared her opinions, 
and yet, contrary to her own conscience, continued to stand in 
the way of those who wanted bread. There may, at all events, 
be more gain to society from Exigua getting an appointment, 
than loss from Plena’s idleness; and when that is the case, 
Plena’s duty, on the philanthropic theory, is clearly to remain 
idle. She may ruin her own nature by doing so; but that 
matters nothing to your genuine altruist. The reason why a 
man with means should work, and the only reason, is that he is 
not independent, that his faculties and his means were alike 
given him in trust by a higher being than himself, that he is 
only a trustee for them, and that he is bound to use both 
according to his own best judgment of what is calculated to 
raise his own nature and to benefit his fellow-men, whose claim 
on him is not that they are men, but that they are comrades 
sent on the same service. To be idle can scarcely by possi- 
bility be the best means, though a case might occur in 
which meditation alone—that is, apparent idleness—was the 
work by which the man or woman got most value out of exist- 
ence. All Buddhists hold that idea to be infallibly true, and the 
Catholic Church is not free from the same notion, and it is, at 
all events, impossible to say that it is false. Thought may 
produce anything, and there are many natures, especially in 
lands less industrial than our own, in which thought of the 
highest kind, and exertion, especially bodily exertion, are abso- 
lutely incompatible. Such cases are frequent in the East, and 
we have once seen such an instance among Europeans. Dr. ; 











one of the paid managers of a very large college, to all external 
appearance was an absolute slave to idleness. He never did any- 
thing that onlookers could see, except lie on a sofa, glance over 
rather than read piles of literature, taking up novels by prefer. 
ence, and occasionally chat with a colleague or a student. An 
inspecting committee, who observed this, determined to visit 
him with censure, but wished for official evidence to ground the 
censure on, and accordingly summoned a particularly hard. 
working and energetic colleague of the Doctor’s before them, 
“What does Dr. —— ever do, except lie on a sofa and 
skim novels?” asked the chairman. “Nothing,” meekly 
replied the hard-worker; “ nothing that I am aware of, except 
eat, and inake the college succeed.” It was perfectly true; Dr, 
— could not “work,” in the ordinary sense, without a sense 
of fatigue and irritation, which paralysed his great powers; but 
if you would leave him to his reflections and his ease, he 
could both govern and guide; and he did. To make him 
work, even at teaching, which was his ostensible business, 
would have been to throw away power worth, even in cash 
results, at least ten times what his labour would haye 
saved. To most men, however, work is a duty; but then, 
it is a duty to God, not man—who would often benefit by a 
competitor’s idleness—and the essential of its fulfilment is that 
the doer should be left a free agent. Convict-labour is not 
virtuous, and the whip of opinion is often as much compulsion 
as the warder’s cane. 

Therein, also, lies the true and the only apology for idleness, 
It is part of that inherent right to freedom of judgment without 
which a man is only a slave, does not govern himself, and ceases 
to be responsible. The man who, being able to maintain himself 
and his family, does not maintain himself and his family, but 
sponges upon his friends, or upon society, or upon the State, 
is always more or less of a criminal, and may under certain 
circumstances be a very bad one; but if he does discharge those 
obligations, his time becomes his own. The community has no 
more right to compel him to work, even by obloquy, than it has 
to compel him to be benevolent. He is bound, as we hold, to 
waste neither time nor money, and to employ the greatest care 
he can give and the greatest ability he possesses in the expendi- 
ture of both; but he is bound to God and his own highest 
nature, not to his fellow-men, who have no more right to 
sentence him to forced labour for doing nothing, than to 
strip him of his property for not giving it away. Indeed, 
they have less right, for in the case of the money they can 
get evidence, while in the case of the time spent, evidence 
is, in the nature of things, unprocurable. Who is to say 
when a man is idling? Was Brindley idle when he used to lie 
in bed for a week, dreaming out the way to remove some obstacle 
to the Bridgwater Canal? Was Mahommed idle as he strolled, 
months at a time, among the hills, forcing out of his brain and 
his imagination the dogmas of his creed? Half mankind and 
more would say Shelley was idling when he lay for several 
evenings before the fire on a hearthrug, “ toasting his brains,” 
as nurses used to describe that most enjoyable method of wasting 
time. So he was idling, in Philistine judgment; but when he 
had done idling, he wrote out the “Ode to the Skylark.” <A 
jury of journeyman masons of Socialistic opinions, empanelled 
to decide on the case of the late Mr. Darwin, would infallibly 
have sentenced him to hard labour for life. ‘What! a rich 
man who does nothing but stroll, and think, and count worms! 
Away with him to the stone-yard!’ No man can rightly judge 
another’s industry; but even with evidence, conclusive evidence, 
society, while it is asked for nothing, has no right to interfere 
or impose its second heaviest penalty for the absence of a 
virtue which ceases to be a virtue the moment compulsion is 
employed to produce it. 


But cannot we, to employ colloquial English, “ pool” all 
labour and all wealth, throw it all into hotchpot, and by an 
equal distribution make everybody happier? No, you cannot, 
as a matter of fact. It is quite possible, and not wrong, to 
reduce inequalities by new laws of distribution at death, by 
more scientific taxation, or even, if the laws are prospective, by 
impeding aggregation in few hands, but itis not possible to pro- 
duce equality, or anything like it. Somebody must guide, and 
he will not guide without pay; and his pay, if it is only a 
penny from each man guided, will produce a fortune. Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham, in the particularly absurd paper he has 
sent to the Contemporary on the Liberalism of the future, says 
this is not so, and that the only difference between employer and 
employed is a difference due to the tailor; but he does not 
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believe his own doctrine. At least, if he does, why did he offer 
himself as leader in the rush into Trafalgar Square? He knew 
quite well that day what sort of difference the want of a leader 
makes, and offered up his liberty to remedy a want. Suppose 
the “rush” had been a commercial enterprise, how much per 
cent. of wages would each follower have cheerfully paid him? 
—5 per cent., 3 per cent., 1 per cent.? Well, 1 per cent. 
from twenty or thirty thousand people would soon establish a 
fortune; and Mr. Graham would surely, on any system of dis- 
tribution conceivable in a world like this, have a right to that 
contribution. That is the origin of fortunes, and that—the power 
of increasing the result of labour by brain-work—cannot, God be 
thanked, be thrown into a pool, evenif every handicraftsman in 
the world stand armed with a revolver. Somebody will always 
be raised on the shield just to keep the rest safe, and he will 
always be paid, and always exempted from any labour which, 
because he dislikes it, might impair his leading power. The 
wildest Socialism will leave the Lassalles and Marxes free to 
think, and in that freedom is the answer to those who dream 
that there will one day be a world in which all men alike will 
“work.” The taskmaster will not, be sure of that; and till the 
hands dispense with the eyes, the workers of earth will not dis- 
pense with guides, or exact from those who guide more than they 
choose todo. “ Pooling ” work is just as hopeless a dream as 
pooling wealth, and of the two involves rather more oppression 
and immorality. You can see a man’s bank balance; but none 
but God ever yet knew accurately if a man were idle or not. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. 8S. SMITH, M.P., AND TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 

[To THE Eprror oF THE “ SpecTaToR.”’ | 
Sir,—My attention has been called to a reference to myself in 
your article on “Technical Instruction,” in your issue of 
January 2lst. You state that enthusiastic advocates of 
industrial training like Lord Meath and myself “ contemplate 
a total bouleversement of the ideal of elementary education.” I 
assure you that this is an entire misconception, so far, at least, 
asI am concerned. The plan with which I am identified aims 
at extending our system of elementary education by grafting 
upon it a national system of evening continuation schools, 
practically obligatory, as in many parts of Germany and 
Switzerland. The great defect in our system is the very early 
age at which school education ceases. I believe the average age 
at which children leave our elementary schools is not more than 
twelve, and not more than 1 per cent. continue their education 
in night-schools afterwards. 

In Germany, the average age of leaving the day-school is 
thirteen to fourteen, and in many parts of the country there is 
also compulsory attendance at evening-schools to sixteen or 
seventeen. The result of the system is that the common people 
in Germany are far better educated than ours are, and there is 
not a tithe of the pauperism, squalor, and degradation that you 
see in our English cities. Nothing is more pregnant with danger to 
our country than the shocking demoralisation of children. This 
arises largely from the far too early termination of school-life. 
Our city children from twelve to sixteen are to be found in 
swarms on the streets, in the public-houses and penny-gafts, 
corrupting and being corrupted to a degree which I have seen 
in no other civilised country. From this springs that abnormal 
residuum of degraded humanity which is the shame and danger 
of British civilisation. My scheme proposes to take hold of the 
children at the critical age and keep up their education in 
evening-schools, and, what is even more important, keep them 
under habits of discipline and obedience. 

But in order to render these schools attractive, I would 
emancipate them from the cast-iron regulations of the Code, and 
make the training of the eye and hand an essential part of the 
programme. I would, in fact, carry out in substance the sugges- 
tions you make in the closing part of your article, with which I 
find myself in thorough agreement. My belief is that such a 
scheme, heartily worked out, would do more to raise the character 
of the British people in the next generation than all other Acts 
it is in the power of Parliament to pass. I beg to enclose copy 
of a circular which has been widely distributed, and which has 
met with much acceptance among the best educational authorities 
of the country.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Pau, Janwary 28th. SaMvEL Situ. 

[Our statement on this subject was founded rather on the 





general character of Mr. Smith’s published letters and his 

speeches in Parliament, than on any specific proposal he has 

made. He has been accustomed greatly to exaggerate, as we think, 

the educational value of manual instruction, and to speak 

in deprecating terms, as in this letter, of the “cast-iron regu- 

lations of the Code.” In our judgment, those regulations, 
prescribing as they do a knowledge of reading, writing, and arith- 

metic, of language, and of the elements of geography, are very 
properly insisted on by the Education Department, as determining 
what should be the staple of elementary instruction both in day- 
schools and in night-schools. That some form of technical 
training may wisely be introduced as a supplement to such in- 
struction, we fully believe. But Mr. Smith’s scheme practically 
invites us to accept such training as a substitute for intellectual 
instruction, and to seek a remedy for all our social and moral 
dangers rather in organised hand-work than in mental improve- 
ment. It is in this respect that he scems to us to “ contemplate 
a total bouleversement of the ideal of elementary education,” and 
that, with the highest respect for his philanthropic intentions, 
we find ourselves unable to agree with him.—Epb. Spectator. ] 





THE SPIRIT OF DISRUPTION. 
[To tHe EpiTor oF THE “Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—In your issue of January 28th, you quote a story, told at 
Oxford by the Warden of Merton, of a Free Church minister who 
once offered up the prayer,—‘O Lord! pour out upon us more 
abundantly the spirit of disruption.” Substitute “the Dis- 
ruption” for “disruption,” and I have heard the prayer a 
hundred times. It did not mean, however, what Mr. Brodrick 
imagines. The Disruption was a season of religious earnestness, 
and men were specially willing at that time to make sacrifices 
for their religious convictions. In the years which succeeded, 
and when the reaction was beginning to be felt, it was not 
unusual to hear ministers put up the petition that they and their 
flocks might receive anew the “spirit of the Disruption,”—viz., 
the spirit of zeal and self-sacrifice which prevailed during the 
Disruption crisis.—I am, Sir, &c., JoHN Gris. 





EXCEPTIONAL SENSES. 

(To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—I do not think instances of the survival of exceptional 
faculties in man are as utterly unknown as yousay. I knowa 
bright, placid, charming old lady, the widow of a clergyman who 
died perhaps twenty years back. She told me many instances 
of her husband’s exceptional senses of sight, hearing, and locality. 
With regard to the last, she said that if he came to a totally 
new place which he had never seen before, and of which he had 
no map, he had an instinctive knowledge of the lie of the land, in 
which direction he would find a road, a river, &c. Once he 
determined to walk across Dartmoor in a fog, in spite of the 
warnings of the inhabitants of the place, though he had never 
been there before, and found his way unerringly. 

With regard to hearing, walking along the cliffs at Lyme, he 
said to his wife,—‘ There is firing going on on the French 
coast, but I never heard firing like it before.’ To her there was 
absolute stillness. Later on they learnt that Louis Napoleon 
was reviewing the fleet at Cherbourg, and had been practising a 
new method of firing salutes. He was also conscious of thunder- 
storms, &c., in France and Germany; and his unaided power of 
sight rivalled that of most men with telescopes. These extra- 
ordinary powers did not, however, conduce to his happiness, as 
his nerves were in every way so sensitive, that the common 
sounds of life were torture to him. 

With regard to your remark about moral hospitals, and the 
desirability of the workers in them having a sense like that of 
the St. Bernard dogs to find out when their work was specially 
needed, I think such intimations are far from unknown in 
workers of every form of Christian belief who go upon highly 
spiritual lines. I think that probably Roman and English 
sisterhoods, the Mildmay deaconesses, and the Salvation Army 
could all give you accounts of such intimations in their work 
among the suffering and fallen. The writer once felt and 
obeyed an extremely strong impulse to write a friendly letter to 
a young man at Oxford whom she had not seen for years, and 
whom she did not know to be in any trouble. When he 
answered the letter, he said,—“ I was so glad of your letter, for I 
had been very low in my mind about my future prospects, and 
your letter was the first thing that cheered me.”—I am, Sir, &., 

DEM EYE 





[We doubt if any one of these cases where there is more than 
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coincidence is a case of the survival of animal instinct. Even 
the preternaturally acute hearing is even commoner in men than 
in animals.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





RICHARD CRASHAW. 
[To rue Eprror or tHE “ SpecTaToR.”’} 

Sm,—A propos of your interesting review of Mr. Tutin’s 
selected poems of Crashaw, will you permit me to remark that 
Crashaw is not really so “neglected” a poet as Mr. Tutin 
imagines? Popular in the sense in which George Herbert is 
popular, he may not be; but I venture to think that the melli- 
fluous verses of Crashaw can claim as many true admirers as 
the more rugged stanzas of Herbert. Herbert’s poems are more 
purely and robustly religious, but Crashaw’s zsthetic tempera- 
ment informed his work with a sensuous sweetness all his 
own. Both were mystics, but Herbert’s mysticism was tinged 
with a philosophical, or rather metaphysical, vein scarcely 
found in Crashaw. ‘Tersely and crudely expressed, Herbert’s 
sacred pieces are more vigorous and intellectual, while 
Crashaw’s are more luscious and wmsthetic. Hence, “The 
Temple ” has frequently been reprinted as a devotional manual, 
while “Steps to the Temple ” has not. Yet it may be ques- 
tioned whether among the numerous readers of George Herbert 
there are found many who truly understand and appreciate him. 
There is one deeply interesting link of connection between the 
two poets which I may be allowed to mention. Both were 
friends of the saintly mystic, Nicholas Ferrar. 

I notice that Mr. Tutin follows Dr. Grosart and Dr. Turnbull 
in printing the last verse of the celebrated epigram on the 
water turned into wine,— 

“ Nympha pudica Deum vidit et erubuit,”’ 
and this reading has the authority of Crashaw’s first edition 
of “Epigrammatum Sacrorum Liber,” published anonymously 
at Cambridge in 1634, and of the second revised and larger 
edition of 1670. The verse is often quoted,— 

“ Lympha pudica Deum vidit et erubuit,” 
and is traditionally ascribed to Dryden’s classical spontaneity 
when a boy at Westminster. (See Campbell’s “ British Poets,” 
p. 198, ed. 1841.) A writer in Notes and Queries some years 
ago (First Series, VL, 358; VIII., 242), asserted a preference for 
the reading “ Lympha.” But there can be no doubt that Crashaw 
wrote “ Nympha,” and it would be interesting to discover by 
whom this pretty conceit was first altered.—I am, Sir, &c., 

T. Herpert Binpiry. 
St. Augustin’s, Ventnor, January 28th. 


THE REV. W. WHISTLER. 
[To tHe Eprvor oF THE ‘“SPEcTaToR,’’ | 
S1r,—In your issue of January 28th, I notice a racy story about 
the Rev. W. Whistler, once Rector of Hastings. May I match 
it by another which is current here, as a proof of the un- 
changeable rigour of the man? It is said he was determined 
that his coffin should be made out of an oak of his own planting. 
He duly planted the oak, but he also outlived it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Henry H. Howorrn. 
East Sussex Clud, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, January 31st. 








POETRY. 


ENGLAND TO IRELAND. 


Spousz whom my sword in the olden time won me, 

Winning me hatred more sharp than a sword— 
Mother of children who hiss at or shun me, 

Curse or revile me, and hold me abhorred— 
Heiress of anger that nothing assuages, 

Mad for the future, and mad from the past— 
Daughter of all the implacable ages, 

Lo, let us turn and be lovers at last ! 





Lovers whom tragical sin hath made equal, 
One in transgression and one in remorse. 
Bonds may be severed, but what were the sequel ? 
Hardly shall amity come of divorce. 
Let the dead Past have a royal entombing, 
O’er it the Fature built white for a fane ! 
I that am haughty from much overcoming 
Sue to thee, supplicate—nay, is it vain ? 





’ Hate and mistrust are the children of blindness,— 

Could we but see one another, ’twere well! 

Knowledge is sympathy, charity, kindness, 
Ignorance only is feeder of hell. 

Could we but gaze for an hour, for a minute, 
Deep in each other’s unfaltering eyes, 

Love were begun—for that look would begin it— 
Born in the flash of a mighty surprise. 


Then should the ominous night-bird of Error, 
Scared by a sudden irruption of day, 

Flap his maleficent wings, and in terror 
Flit to the wilderness, dropping his prey. 

Then should we, growing in strength and in sweetness, 
Fusing to one indivisible soul, 

Dazzle the world with a splendid completeness, 
Mightily single, immovably whole. 


Thou, like a flame when the stormy winds fan it, 
I, like a rock to the elements bare,— 
Mixed by love’s magic, the fire and the granite, 
Who should compete with us, what should compare ? 
Strong with a strength that no fate might dissever, 
One with a oneness no force could divide, 
So were we married and mingled for ever, 
Lover with lover, and bridegroom with bride. 
Wituiam Watsoy. 








ART. 

ee 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 
On the whole, the impression given by a second visit to this 
collection substantiates our first estimate. Despite many short- 
comings, the collection is both good and interesting; and there 
is about it an impression of quiet, for which it is, at first 
sight, rather difficult to account; for the subjects are in many 
cases by no means quiet,—as, for instance, when Mr. Etty 
paints us “The Disrobing of Venus,” or when Mr. Stothard 
indulges in his Lowther-Arcade interpretation of ‘“ Jacob’s 
Dream ;” nor could Turner’s “ Wreck of the ‘ Minotaur,’ ” with 
its mountainous toppling waves, red-coated soldiers, and sinking 
Indiaman, be called absolutely peaceful, being, indeed, rather a 
representation of shipwreck seen through the medium of a night- 
mare, than any verifiable record of an actual scene. The im- 
pression of stillness, however, is greater than can be disturbed 
by such details; the eye gets filled with quiet, which even the 
portraits of fashionable beauties, with their charms set off to the 
utmost by the prevailing mode, seem to bestow almost as 
securely as the dark lanes through which Constable and Gains- 
borough lead us, and the rich harvest-fields and gray-green 
meadows, which form the subject of Linnell’s and De Wint’s 
pictures. 

There is a group of pigs here by Morland—three long-haired 
dark ones, eating cabbages in a corner of a dark stable, not a 
very refined and classical subject, or one which we should 
specially care to linger over in actual life—which shares this 
pleasant feeling, this absence of haste and bravura, equally 
with works of such high-sounding titles as “The Death of Sir 
Philip Sidney,” by Wilkie, or “ Charles V. Visiting Francis I.,” 
by Bonington. But if we wish to gain the utmost expression 
of this feeling, let us look at the two very fine landscapes by 
Richard Wilson in the large gallery, the one of Rome from 
the Porta Molli, and the other of a view between Dolgelly 
and Barmouth, which latter, by-the-way, is a great deal more 
like Italy than England. It does not matter much, how- 
ever, what it looks like, when a picture is as beautiful 
as this, and contains as much essential truth as this does. 
In two respects especially this landscape could hardly 
be surpassed: in its harmony of delicate colour, and in 
its peculiar warm beauty, strange as the words may seem, of 
fading sunlight. There is over the whole picture a faint 
radiance, a lingering glow of light, which blends with the 
atmosphere, and suffuses every detail; and yet there is 
throughout the work no single piece of insistent or exaggerated 
colour, no spot from whence we can say the illumination pro- 
ceeds, no sign of the manner in which it has been produced. 
This, whether the world likes it or not, is great art: as @ 
matter of fact, the world does not like it, so let us pass to the 
consideration of more popular pictures. Those who are suffi- 
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ciently thankful for the advance of the nineteenth century, and 
the present state of the Academy, might do more wisely to 
pause and look for a moment at a little picture by De Wint of a 
church, and a cornfield, and a grey sky. No doubt few of us 
are capable of appreciating its artistic quality; yet there is one 
point about such painting which we can scarcely fail to recognise, 
and that is its absolute unaffectedness : the work is, apparently, 
as simple and direct as that of a child; it goes straight to the 
heart of the subject, and having done its work there, the 
painter shuts up his colour-box contentedly, and leaves you 
with—a picture. “ Well, but,” we can fancy our readers saying, 
“does he not do the same to-day?” To which the answer is 
simply,—‘ No; he does nothing of the kind.” 


There are two qualities about contemporary English land- 
scape- painting which are absolutely new and absolutely 
objectionable,—the one is, that it is timid; and the other, 
that it is artificial, It is timid because of its self-con- 
sciousness; artists fear that their pictures will not be 
sufficiently attractive unless they present something new in 
them. And it is artificial from several causes, of which 
perhaps the most important one is derived from the influence 
of the Continental schools, and the attempt to engraft their 
theories and practices upon our own national art. Now, the 
characters of an Englishman and a Frenchman are not more 
dissimilar than are the characters of an English and a French 
landcape; and we do not think it is fanciful to imagine that 
there is some natural affinity between the characters and 
aspects of our skies and fields, and the characters and prejudices 
of the artists who paint them. Moreover, it is very strange to 
notice that, though the painters of the earlier part of this cen- 
tury may be said, from one point of view, to have been arrogant 
in their practice, in so far as they were in the habit of frequently 
altering Nature to suit their pictures, yet we never think, on 
looking at these pictures, of the arrogance of the artist; we find 
in them no quality of “cockiness” or wilful extravagance: 
and in the present day, though the creed of the artist is 
theoretically entirely changed, and he is desirous, according to 
his own account, simply of painting things as they are in all 
humility, yet we find, speaking as a general rule, that we cannot 
get rid of the impression, in looking at most modern pictures, 
(and in this respect figure-paintings are even worse than land- 
scapes), that the artist thinks himself a rather clever fellow, and 
has mainly directed his efforts to making us think so too. 


Let us look at a specimen of a very different art from Wilson’s, 
at a picture of Vincent’s of “The Thames at Waterloo Bridge.” 
This is a sort of dull Turner, the sort of picture Turner might 
have done if he had lived all the week in an architect’s office, 
and only been allowed to paint on Sundays after church-time. 
There is a big Turneresque building on one side of it, and 
some boats and the long bank of the Thames bound the 
view in the opposite corner of the picture. It is porten- 
tously heavy and solid,—insists, as it were, upon our 
walking up a neatly kept path, and forbids us to pluck the 
flowers or trespass on the grass, on the right hand or the left. 
Still, it is a good picture in its stolid, unimaginative way ; it is 
firmly drawn, carefully composed, thoroughly painted, and is 
instinct with a certain sobriety of colour, which, though it can 
hardly be called good, is eminently “un-tricky” and un- 
Objectionable. It is perfectly certain that Nature never looked 
like this; but Vincent probably never thought that she 
did, and did not conceive it was his duty to represent her 
“without her smock.” He was going for a great success, 
this man. He hada conception of what a big picture should 
be, and meant making it; and really this is a big picture, 
despite every defect. Turn to the large Turner on the same 
wall in this East Gallery, of “The Vintage at Macon,” and we 
see the sort of work which may be done on this principle by a 
better man; for, Ruskin notwithstanding, there is but very 
little doubt but that such a picture as this owes its beauty less 
to its accordance with natural facts, than to a certain gorgeous- 
ness of imagination which, when it has once fairly set itself to 
work, does not care twopence whether its natural facts are right 
or wrong, or, for the matter of that, whether they are natural 
at all. The superior quality of Turner’s painting is owing to 
this,—that while he had an enormous acquaintance with natural 
truth, and had amassed great stores of direct impressions from 
Nature, he had at the same time, side by side with his acquired 
visual dictionary, an imagination which could entirely overleap 
the boundaries of his knowledge, could, as it were, break the 
fetters of fact, and, as Moore says in another connection, — 





“‘ Gather the links of the broken chain, 

To fasten it proudly round him.” 
This is what he has done in “ The Vintage at Macon:” in his 
luminous sky, his depth of atmosphere, he is Turner, the 
accurate student; in his dark landscape, his branching trees, his 
dancing figures, his finely conventional composition, he is the man 
to whom “ The Vintage at Macon ” says something different from 
that which that vintage has ever said to any other artist, or 
shown to the eyes of a peasant, or to the lens of a camera, By- 
the-way, those of our readers who care for this painter’s work, 
should look at his portrait by himself in this same room, for the 
character of the artist and his painting is well shown therein. 
It is all there,—in the broad, rather high forehead, the eyes deep- 
set and sparkling, the full-lipped, clean-cut mouth, the sanguine 
complexion, the expression of mingled alertness and deter- 
mination. 


OF all the small pictures here, probably the most perfect is 
the celebrated composition, entitled ‘The Widow,” by Mulready. 
It shows us the back-parlour of a shop, with the widow in 
a high, white cap, and her best Sunday silk gown, sitting 
rather conscious and upright in the centre of the picture; 
whilst on one side a man lolls at his ease, playing with her 
hand, and submitting himself to the assault of her sturdy 
children, who are rifling his pockets at their pleasure. . The 
composition is completed by the figure of a stiff and very ugly 
waiting-maid, who evidently disapproves of the whole pro- 
ceeding. Descriptions of pictures are, as George Laurence 
well said, poor things at the best, and description is 
more than usually inadequate here, for, to speak plainly, 
the scene is somewhat vulgarly conceived: there is a mock- 
gentility about both the widow and her wooer, which leaves a 
bad taste in the mouth. But how the picture is painted! It 
would take an essay to catalogue its merits, and a folio to 
describe them; for, with the slight drawback above-mentioned, 
everything one wants in a scene of domestic life, we get here 
done about as well as the hand of man could do it. To 
take one point alone, the amount of expression in the faces 
would furnish forth a gallery of modern work; to take another, 
the vivid expression of action in the children, and the contrast 
between the stiff angularity of the maid’s position, and the 
fluttered stillness of the widow, show that the painter has 
grasped the two extremes of muscular action, its energy and its 
repose. Then, again, if we are to speak of technical merits, 
what shall we say to the completion of the work? No pre- 
Raphaelite was ever more strictly faithful to each detail of its 
scene than is the case here; at the same time, no pre-Raphaelite 
picture was ever half so true in its due subordination of detail; 
in its fidelity to the broad effect of a scene. 

Harry QUILTER. 








BOOKS. 


mcceaeieer 
MR. AUBREY DE VERE’S ESSAYS* 
Mr. Ausrey De Vere is a charming essayist. If his writing 
is not marked by that unity of purpose, by that desire of the 
critic to keep his eye always on the object, and to concentrate 
his analysis, which is to be found in the school of literary criticism 
which looks to France for its methods, but prefers instead 
to lead the reader by more labyrinthine paths to the full appre- 
ciation of some poet’s beauties, it is none the less pleasant and 
delightful. Indeed, the general reader, who cares less to have 
the precise amount of praise or blame to which his favourite 
poet is entitled weighed out and allotted him, or the same 
poet’s exact place in the hierarchy of song denoted with 
the precision of a Court Chamberlain’s table of precedence, 
than to wander with a pleasant guide through the Eden of some 
mighty master’s thought, will probably prefer Mr, Aubrey De 
Vere’s method. Certainly he will find in the present essays 
something very different from the empty and impertinent 
appraising, or ineffectual rhetoric which is too often made to 
stand for judicious or sympathetic criticism. Still, cal- 
culated to awaken interest and delight in the themes on 
which he discourses, as are Mr. Aubrey De Vere’s essays, it 
must be admitted that he is somewhat too apt to let his love of 
digression get the better of him,—to follow the side-trails too far. 
No doubt it is extremely tempting to the critic, when he starts 
some particularly interesting subject in the course of his main 





* Essays, Chiefly on Poetry. By Aubrey De Vero, LL.D. 2 vols, London 
Macmillan and Co, 1887. 
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disquisition, to follow up that subject at once. Against such 
temptations, however, he must be very much on his guard. If 
he can bring down this accidental game quickly and success- 
fully, so much the better. If, however, the new chase will be a 
long one, he had better abandon it, however tempting. The 
critic must never seem to have forgotten the main object of his 
pursuit. In the essay on Landor in the first volume of Mr. De 
Vere’s Essays this fault is very conspicuous. For instance, the 
contrast between modern poetry and ancient poetry, and between 
the landscape of the North and of the South, interesting as it is, 
is there dwelt on at far too great length. Again, the disquisition 
on Greek poetry, ethics, religion, and mythology, in the same 
essay, is really out of place; for it is a general disquisition, not 
a criticism of the manner in which Landor represented them 
in his poems. 

Mr. Aubrey De Vere’s essays are divided into two categories, 
—those that deal with literary, and those that treat of ethical 
and speculative subjects. Of both these, something must be 
said. By far the most important of the literary studies are 
those that treat of Wordsworth and his poetry. It would be 
impossible to find in the whole range of Wordsworthian criticism 
anything more sound and true than these essays. They assign to 
Wordsworth exactly the merits which were his. Wordsworth 
has suffered more than any poet from the fact that the want of 
power to appreciate him truly, failed not only his enemies and 
detractors, but even too many of hisadmirers. To take the most 
glaring instance, Wordsworth is seldom praised by the Words- 
worthian enthusiast for his rhetorical power. Yet, in truth, the 
writer of such lines as,— 

“ Armory of the invincible knights of old ;” 
or,— 

“‘ Tender reproaches insupportable ;” 
or,— 
_ “Thy sammit shrouded with Atlantic clouds ;” 

or, again,— 

“To head those ancient Amazonian files,’ 
show (as do a host of others that will doubtless occur to every 
reader) that, in truth, Wordsworth was not unfrequently one of 
the greatest and most conscious masters of the rhetoric of words, 
though often enough he fell into the dreary rhetoric of the heavy 
moralist. To find him a peer in rhetorical grandeur, we must go 
back to Milton, whom he often equals in his power of making 
language sound like an organ, and once, at any rate, surpasses, 
when he wrote the lines, more glorious in their pomp of choral 
exaltation than even the greatest in the “Hymn to the 
Nativity :”— 

‘* Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 
And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 

Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 

And the most ancient heavens, through thee, are fresh and strong.” 

The main point of Mr. Aubrey De Vere’s criticism is to notice 
a still more extraordinary delusion in regard to Wordsworth, 
the delusion that his poetry is without passion. We give his 
treatment of this subject in his own words :— 

‘“‘My immediate theme is this—viz., that while many of those who 
have praised Wordsworth, whether as a philosophic or as a descrip- 
tive poet, have yet charged him with an absence of passion, the truth 
is, that no quality belongs to his poetry more eminently—if we 


exclude from passion all that might more properly be termed either 
sensuous instinct or sensational energy of phrase, and if we regard 


’ passion rather as it exists in its profounder form, and expresses itself 


with its subtler strength, than as it is manifested in its coarser and 
more ordinary appeals. In the poems quoted it must be conceded 
that passion is found in a singularly concentrated and manifold form 
—unless it can be proved that moral passion is a thing impossible. 
While analysing the Greek drama, which made the delineation of 
passion its purpose to a degree which the pleasure-loving Athenian 
would not have tolerated outside the tragic theatre, Aristotle affirmed 
that the end of Tragedy was to purify man’s heart through pity and 
terror. What has thus a moral end must be itself moral in essence. 
It is remarkable that in many of his poems Wordsworth is far more 
dramatic, and therefore more impassioned, than in his youthful drama 
The Borderers. It is in kis ‘Margaret’ that our ‘ pity ’ is most deeply 
moved, while in ‘ The Solitary’ there is far more of the ‘terrible ;’ 
but in both instances the passion delineated has the same tendency— 
viz., to purify the heart while enlarging it, not to cloud the under- 
standing or to confuse the moral principles.” 


This quotation does not give, of course, the whole of Mr. Aubrey 
De Vere’s disquisition as to the passion displayed by Words- 
worth in his poems, which is extended over a very great many 
pages, and illustrated by many quotations. One of these illus- 
trations is, indeed, especially appropriate. ‘Resolution and 
Independence,” notwithstanding its subject, is probably as 
deeply suffused with passion as any poem in our language. 
The only fault, indeed, which we have to find with Mr. Aubrey 





De Vere’s theory of passion as a general element in poetry—an 
element which enters into reflection quite as much as into 
action—is that he does not carry it far enough. In truth, 
passion in poetry is that suffering by which comes life. It ig 
that which quickens the poet’s work, and makes it not only 
living itself, but the source of living thought in others. Passion 
is that which is vital in poetry. If it can never be defined, it 
can always be recognised. We may argue whether this or 
that poem is musical, or imaginative, or well expressed, 
Whether it is instinct with passion, whether it is alive and 
life-giving to our own thoughts, there is no need to argue, 
Milton saw this when he made passion, in his famous definition 
of poetry, one of the three essential elements. “Simple, 
sensuous, passionate.” Direct, appealing to the soul through 
the emotions rather than through the reason, living and 
creative,—such is his analysis. Than this, we shall not find a 
truer definition of poetry, search and refine as we may. Thus, 
then, there may be passion in poetry which is purely reflective, 
which is so aloof from the ordinary world as to seem unhuman, 
or so near to earth as to seem material. Shelley has passion 
when we journey with him in the dream-built boat of the 
Witch of Atlas, Crabbe when he paints the most prosaic 
scenes of every-day existence. Passion it is which alone gives 
command of that supreme rhetoric which sets the hearts of 
men on fire, whether the theme be that which makes— 
“ Heaven’s deep-domed Empyrean 
Ring to the roar of an angel onset ;” 
which tells the tragedy of the village pauper; or which invests 
the mountain and the cloud with— 
“ A light that never was on sea or land.” 

Did space allow, we would willingly dwell on many more of 
the points insisted on by Mr. Aubrey De Vere in regard to Words- 
worth. Especially should we like to emphasise our appreciation. 
of his remarks intended to show that Wordsworth was as much 
the poet of human nature, and of all the relations of man to 
man, as of Nature itself. 

We must not leave the literary side of Mr. Aubrey De Vere’s 
essays without noticing his studies of Landor, Keats, Shelley, 
and Spenser, which are all good in their several ways. The 
criticism of Landor, however, does not seem to us quite adequate. 
It is curious that Mr. Aubrey De Vere, while chiefly criticising 
the Hellenics, does not say anything of the meeting of Iphigenia 
and Agamemnon in the shades. For sustained and majestic 
pathos, that poem has no equalin Landor’s verse. The choruses 
it contains have, too, a lyric splendour seldom reached even by 
the writer of the songs in Pericles and Aspasia. What could be 
more spirit-stirring than that which begins, — 

“Clash, clash the arms! None other race 

Shall see such heroes face to face.” 

The verse is imbued with the very spirit of the soldiers who 
warred against Priam’s city. The essay on “Spenser as a 
Philosophic Poet ” shows a keen insight into the poet’s thought. 
How true and noble was the view of life, as a whole, taken by 
Spenser, is well shown in the quotations with which Mr. 
Aubrey De Vere illustrates his essay. The stanzas which he 
quotes in order to show Spenser’s attitude to those Socialistic 
theories which we think new to-day, but which, nevertheless, 
were old in the days of Elizabeth, are very remarkable, and will 
be read at the present time with special interest. The contrast 
drawn by Mr. De Vere between Spenser and Lucretius is an 
excellent example of the essayist’s power of analysis. 

We cannot leave these delightful volumes without a word or 
two on the philosophical writings they contain. Mr. De 
Vere’s most important speculative essay is that which deals 
with “The Subjective Difficulties in Religion.” In it he puts 
the question,—“ Does unbelief come from something in religion, 
or in the unbeliever?” It would be impossible to attempt 
to summarise here the drift of the essay. One or two of 
the points of interest made by the way may, however, be 
noticed. Very often a striking thought is conveyed with a 
power of close expression almost epigrammatic. For instance, 
what could be better put than the following >—‘“To many 
students, as to many statesmen, religion has changed into 
the ‘ Religious Difficulty.’ It has become a controversy.” Mr. 
Aubrey De Vere goes on to point out how the conditions of con- 
troversy are by necessity “less favourable to the elucidation of 
truth on the subject of religion ” than in other instances. Sarely 
this is a somewhat dangerous contention. We must, however, 
let our readers judge for themselves as to how far the proposition 
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to be found an eloquent denunciation of the modern Pantheism, 
with its consequence of “ avowed and boastful hero-worship,” in 
which Mr. Aubrey De Vere’s usually quiet style of argument 
becomes fervent, almost impassioned. With so much of criticism, 
we must take leave of the work of a writer who exhibits in a 
singular degree the charm of deep and quiet thinking. 





THE GREAT SEALS OF ENGLAND.* 
ConsIDERING that some member of the Wyon family has filled 
the post of “ Chief Engraver of her [or his} Majesty’s Seals” 
during the greater part of the century, it is not surprising that 
one of the series of able artists should have formed the plan of 
collecting in one volume the counterfeit presentments of all the 
Great Seals of England. It was the late Alfred Benjamin 
Wyon who conceived and worked out the happy idea, and it is 
Allan Wyon, his successor in the office, who, at the request 
of his brother’s widow, has completed the great work. That 
it was a labour of love to both the brothers, is mani- 
fest in the care bestowed on every line and page; and 
as now published, it forms a superb monument to the memory 
of Mr. Alfred Wyon, as well as to his known and un- 
known predecessors in the craft, and it is at the same time a 
valuable contribution to the history of the Realm. When we 
remember that these beautifully executed autotypes have been 
obtained from waxen impressions of the original seals, many of 
them hundreds, one more than a thousand years old, scattered 
far and wide within the Kingdom and beyond the Channel, we 
shall have some conception of the persistent industry and cease- 
less care by which alone the task could have been accomplished. 
None could have done the work as it has been done, unless 
sustained by an abiding love for his subject, and gifted with a 
great capacity for taking pains. Mr. Allan Wyon bestows on his 
brother the larger share of praise ; but he also deserves credit for 
his part in the noble toil, and the admirable form in which he 
has presented the beautiful as well as the massive result to the 
public. 

Nor was it merely a pride in his art which made Mr. Alfred 
Wyon resolve to publish the results of the family labours, An 
incident occurred which showed that they would serve useful 
practical purposes, and it was this which led to the happy 
resolve. The State of New Jersey had a dispute with the State 
of Pennsylvania respecting riparian rights on the River Delaware. 
Each had, by charter, exclusive right, and the question at 
issue was upon which was the right first conferred. The date 
in one charter had become obliterated, but by consulting the 
fragments of the seals Mr. Wyon was able to solve the problem 
and establish the priority of the charter, for he knew the seal 
and the period when it was in use. That incident was evidence 
that the public might benefit by a knowledge of the Great Seals, 
and thus we have a volume interesting to the student of history, 
useful to the lawyer and his clients, and itself an acceptable 
work of art. 

The use of the Great Seal, so far as is known, begins with 
Edward the Confessor; but there are set down in this book three 
examples of seals employed by preceding English Kings. The 
earliest extant is the seal of Offa, King of Mercia, affixed toa 
charter, dated Tamworth, 790, preserved in the National 
Archives at Paris. This seal bears a portrait of the King, but 
although the shadowy face does impress the observer, and indi- 
cate a nobility of mind, still, we fancy, none save the seeing eye 
of the antiquarian will easily discern features of a “ somewhat 
pensive and melancholy cast.” Imagination, we admit, can 
inform the effigy, and find it not unworthy of the friend of Karl 
the Great and Alcuin. The other two seals are one of Coenwulf, 
King of Mercia at the beginning of the ninth century, and 
another of Eadgar, King of England, also preserved in Paris. 
It is made ont of “an antique oval intaglio Roman gem,” but 
its surroundings in the way of ornament and legend have 
vanished. These examples are held to prove the use of seals in 
England before Edward the Confessor, and probably Offa was 
by no means the first to adopt some such method of giving 
authenticity todocuments. Although they are now mere shows 
of what they were, these rude yet venerable relics of our remote 
ancestors are not the least interesting in the book. 

With Edward the Confessor begins an unbroken series,—a 
line of Great Seals having, with two exceptions, common and 
fixed characteristics which are illustrations of that devotion to 





* The Great Seals of England, from the Earliest Period to the Present Tiine. 
Arranged and lllustrated, with Descriptive and Historical Notes, by the late 
Alfred Benjamin Wyon and Allan Wyon. London: Elliot Stock, ‘ 





precedent which has had so marked a restraining and moderating 

influence on our history. Edward sits on a throne which, having 

no back, can hardly be called a chair, and is, in fact, a stool of 

state. His artist did not flatter him,—in fact, his visage has 

a confused, comic, not to say common expression, which 

suggests the rustic enthroned. What Mr. Wyon calls the 

“counter-seal” is nearly the same as the seal; and we may 

remark that this monarch styled himself “ Edwardi Angloram 

Basilei.” But when we come to the next seal, that of William, 

the character of the seals changes. The Conqueror appears on 

horseback, armed, and in full career. He puts his Norman 

title first, calling himself “ Patron,” or “ Protector,” of 

the Normans; and on the counter-seal, where he sits on 
the Royal stool, bearing a sword and an orb, he styles 
himself King of England. From this period to our own 
day, the Sovereign has been represented as enthroned on the 
seal, and riding a horse on the counter-seal, the only exception to 
that rule being one Great Seal in the reign of Anne. For nearly 
all the monarchs have had more than one seal, Edward the 
Confessor setting the example of making a new one whenever 
he had a new Chancellor. The change to be noted in the seal of 
William Rufus is that he called himself King of the English, 
after the manner of Edward, and Duke, not Patron, of the 
Normans. He also introduced the words ‘ Dei Gratia,” which 
one might have expected to find on the legend of the pious 
Confessor. Another point which may here be noted, is that 
until Henry VIII, no King numbered himself. His name 
appears as Henry, or Edward, or Richard, so that without some 
collateral evidence there would be no knowing to which of the 
series the seal belonged. Evidently these gracious potentates 
did not give a thought to posterity. And these Kings continue 
to be “ Kings of the English” until the advent of John, who 
calls himself King of England. The additional title of “ Lord of 
Treland” comes in not with Henry IL.,as might be supposed, but 
with John, which reminds us that Richelieu used to contend that 
Charles I. could not properly be described as King, since he was 
only ‘“‘Lord” of Ireland, a somewhat arrogant contention, 
King having been substituted for Lord by the masterful 
Henry VIII. It is characteristic that a cushion should first 
figure on the stool of the luxurious John, and that Henry III. 
should appear seated on a throne with a carved back. Thence- 
forward the ornamentation of the throne becomes elaborate and 
rich, and marks the growth of art. The approaches towards 
portraiture also become more evident, and the seals, until the 
reign of the British Solomon, have much merit. Always, except 
in the case of Queens, the monarch on the counter-seal rides 
armed, and sometimes furiously, the ultra pacific and timid James 
showing, of course, as a singularly fierce warrior. The Queens, 
Mary, Elizabeth, and Anne, it may be observed, are seated on the 
old-fashioned side-saddle, both legs on the same plane; and 
this is the more remarkable as Catherine de Medicis, a daring 
and tireless horsewoman, had, in the reign of Francis I. set an 
example of the new fashion,—“ Ayant esté,” says Brantdme, “la 
premiére qui avoit mis la jambe sur l’arcon,” which he thought 
a more graceful way of riding than “sur la planchette.” One 
seal of Elizabeth would imply that she had slightly improved on 
the antique and uncomfortable seat square to the side; but 
Queen Anne sits exactly like Queen Mary, painfully sideways. 
Among the more remarkable seals, that of Philip II. and Mary 
Tudor, seated on a throne side by side on the seal, and riding on 
horseback on the counter-seal, is impressive, and a startling 
reminder of an anomaly in English history. The engraver, who 
had some skill in portraiture, has taken care to put the horse of 
his Queen a little in advance of the King of Spain. Altogether, 
they are a grim pair, and an astonishing spectacle in the 
wonderful series. After we leave the Commonwealth seals, 
which are most original and admirably executed, until we reach 

the nineteenth century, the seals are poor, not to say vulgar and 
mean; but with Mr. Marchant’s work, and still more that of the 
Wyon family, the art revives, and (Queen Victoria’s seals are 
among the best in the book. 

Besides the autotypes, the volume includes excellent descrip- 
tions of the seals, extracts from the records of the Privy Council, 
a list of seals which have been examined, and works consulted ; 
some notes on the seal-engravers, an account of the officers 
attending the Great Seal “in the olden time,” a list of Lord 
Chancellors and Lord Keepers, and copious indexes. The Lord 
Keeper seems somewhat of a puzzle. What did he do? It was 
declared that the authority of the Lord Chancellor and the Lord 


i Keeper was one and the same, yet the offices were frequently 
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held by two persons, and in that case the Keeper was certainly 
inferior. Among the French, in the first half of the seventeenth 
century, the Chancellor could not be removed, unless he were 
tried and executed. So, when he was intractable or out of 
favour, they took the seals from him and appointed a Keeper, 
who was empowered to use them. That device did not obtain in 
England, but we have had Lord Keepers who were not Lord 
Chancellors; and while in France the office of Chancellor 
is extinct, in England it is that of Keeper which has disap- 
peared. Not long ago, Lord Salisbory frankly said that 
if he had lived in the time of Charles I., he should have been a 
Cavalier. Oddly enough, his ancestor who did live then was 
not so minded, for in the list of “ Parliamentary Keepers,” 1646, 
we read the entry,—“ William Cecil, Earl of Salisbury.” The last 
name in the list of Keepers is “ Sir John Bernard Bosanquet, 
1835.” Since that date the Lord Chancellor has kept and used 
the Great Seal, and his labours have been diminished by the 
device of the Great Wafer Seal, which saves wax and valuable 
time. The whole of Mr. Wyon’s magnificent and well-made 
work abounds in curious and suggestive information, and deserves 
to rank as a worthy and lasting memorial of the Great Seals of 
England. 


TWO NOVELS.* 


**T HAVE never seen a novel in which there was so much to 
read,” was the verdict pronounced on Paul Patoff by an unpro- 
fessional critic whose opinion the present writer has sometimes 
the advantage of cousulting. ‘ Never” is perhaps too strong; 
substitute “ hardly ever,” and the praise is not extravagant. It 
is not only in the choice of subjects that Mr. Marion Crawford, 
travelling freely as he does over such expanses of time and space, 
shows such versatility; it is also in the treatment of them, 
Here, for instance, he gives us an exciting and romantic story, 
and yet finds opportunity for as subtle studies of his characters 
in particular, and human nature in general, as if he were an 
American novelist leisurely sauntering on at the rate of one 
incident per volume. 

The story opens in Constantinople with two dramatis persone, 
—Paul Patoff, an attaché to the Russian Embassy, and his elder 
brother Alexander. They go to the Agia Sophia to see the 
ceremonies of the last week of Ramazan, and there Alexander 
mysteriously disappears. He has all the wilfulness of the true 
Russian, and he has persisted in attracting the attention of two 
veiled women in the Valley of Roses. In that fact is the only 
possible clue to his fate. But he vanishes absolutely into space, 
and all the efforts of the Embassy, and of those whom the Embassy 
puts in motion, fail to discover him. Here comes in the unlucky 
fact of his being the elder brother. A suspicion crosses many 
thoughts that Paul may have got him put out of the way; in the 
mind of the mother of the two men, the suspicion becomes a 
certainty. She has always idolised the elder of the two brothers, 
and regarded the younger with something like aversion. This 
aversion is now changed into a maniacal hatred, a hatred which 
henceforth becomes a powerful agent in the working out of the 
drama. The scene is now transferred to England, and the tale 
changes, for the time, its character. Paul falls in love with his 
cousin, Hermione Carvel, a very charming idealisation of 
English womanhood. But his love is crossed by the dreadful 

‘suspicion aroused by his brother’s disappearance. It can 
never, he feels, come to a happy end, unless the mystery 
is cleared up. Cleared up it is, by the help of Mr. Paul 
Griggs, who tells the whole story as the “ messenger” in a 
Greek tragedy might tell it, and of a certain Balsamides Bey. 
Gregorios Balsamides is one of those brilliant figures which the 
author knows how to draw with such graphic force and with 
such an air of thorough knowledge. And as he is a striking 
creation, so is the story of how he and his allies discover the 
missing Russian one of the most vigorous bits of narrative that 
has ever been written. With the discovery, the tale, in the 
hands of most novelists, would have ended. And, indeed, it 
would have been dramatically complete. But actual human 
lives are not rounded off like dramas, and as a matter of fact» 
Paul has to go through much before he comes to the wished-for 
end, There is an old superstition among fishermen that if you 
save a man from drowning, he will some day do you a mischief, 
So Paul, the reader will discover, had reasons for wishing he had 
left Alexander alone. This young man is one of those to whom 








Nature gives faces very unlike themselves. He has, in particular 
very dangerous eyes, eyes which give the author occasion to make 
the very acute remark that the eyes, by which it seems we ought 
to judge, are really very deceiving. ‘As a matter of fact, the 
passions leave no trace in them, though they express the emotions 
of the moment most justly.” Whether the mischief they did was 
irreparable, the reader must discover for himself. He will be 
repaid by finding a really surprising amount of able and 
suggestive writing. The delicate analysis of Hermione’s feelings 
when she discovers that there are other men in the world besides 
Paul, and the very ingenious speculations as to the effect of a 
mixture of races which we find in Vol. I., pp. 228, sey., may be 
quoted as instances of truly excellent work. 

Miss Lawless herself suggests that her hero is something 
like Major Dobbin in Vanity Fair. Indeed, the resemblance 
will probably strike most readers, who will find an Amelia 
in Lady Eleanor, a George Osborne in Algernon Cather, 
and a Becky Sharp in Mademoiselle Riaz. But the re. 
semblance is merely superficial; the difference is essential, 
and is curiously suggestive of the change which has come over 
the writing of fiction. The unworthy husband, the wife who 
can hardly be disillusioned, and the loyal friend who so heroically 
conceals his love, are the common property of novelists ; but Miss 
Lawless makes them her own in a way that shows the latest 
literary development. Major Lawrence is not a simple soldier, 
honest and loyal, but just a little stupid. He is a student who 
might have done great things had Fate so willed it. Algernon 
Cather is no vulgar sensualist; he is an wsthete of exquisite 
taste, with quite a subtle malignity in indulging his caprices 
and his dislikes. The picture of him, a dying man who knows 
that he is dying, as he goes on lying, plotting falsehood, and; 
when that is no longer possible, contriving vexation, against 
the woman who devotes herself to him, is a picture as powerfully 
sombre as we have ever seen in fiction. As for Lady Eleanor 
herself, she is an admirable study. One is perhaps inclined to 
wonder that she should have ever been taken in by the 
worthless man whom she marries. But the wonder is a 
mistake. Women with the finest instincts and the acutest 
intellects make such mistakes daily. Providence has wisely 
ordered that they should not see too deeply into men—if they 
did, some of the best would never marry at all—and this 
beneficent detect of sight sometimes becomes absolute blindness, 
The picture of the wife accepting her fate, and devoting herself 
to the duty which it entails, is nothing less than admirable. It 
is painful; nothing more genuinely painful could well be; but 
it is so skilfully contrived that there is nothing revolting in 
it; and there is always the relief of the loyal Major, and of one 
of the most delightful old ladies to be found in the whole 
gallery of fiction, Lady Mordaunt. When we add that Miss 
Lawless draws children—first Ellie, and then her little daughter 
—as skilfully as she draws women, and that the tone of culture 
in all that she writes is most manifest, we have said enough to 
send readers to Major Lawrence. 


JOHANNES BRAHMS.* 
Tue publication in an English dress of Dr. Deiters’s interesting 
study of Brahms, will, we fear, be regarded as little less than an 
affront by a large section of our native musical community. The 
reasons for this feeling—in other words, for the unpopularity of 
Brahms—are not far to seek, and may be set forth as follows. 
Brahms is disliked by all accompanists, amateur or professional, 
who harbour conscientious scruples against deciphering com- 
positions the key-signature of which bears more than four flats 
or sharps. We well remember the terrible dislocation of “ Meine 
Liebe ist griin ” achieved by a Bachelor of Music (a title on this 
occasion painfully significant of one not wedded to his art) who 
undertook at first sight to render the pianoforte part of this 
beautiful song for the benefit of one of the very few artists who 
has the courage to carry on the Brahmsic propaganda in this 
country. He is cordially abominated by all connoisseurs 
who hold that opera was in its prime in the palmy days 
of Balfe. He is anathema to the boycotting school of 
Messrs. Crowest and Brown, who declare that musical 
charity begins at home, that we must oust the foreign horde, 
and be insular and illiberal until we have placed our native 
musical institutions on a firm basis. He is repellent to all 
those, again, who regard music as the handmaid, nay, the maid- 
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of-all-work, of burlesque. The majority of our musical critics, 
moreover, who are for ever sounding sennets on the English 
horn, have no love for Brahms, but re-echo the sentiments of 
those coteries of whom it has been sung that they,— 
“ Fast bound at their suburban level, 
Still suffer qualms because of Brahms, 
And wish all Wagner at the devil.” 

In fine, all executants who dislike difficult music, and all shallow 
natures to whom earnestness of purpose in a creative artist is 
distasteful—because involving a strain on the attention of the 
hearer—have a holy horror of the name of Brahms, as their 
ancestors had of that of Beethoven. They never miss a chance 
of denouncing the laborious science, the fatiguing erudition, and 
the sawdusty aridity of his work. It “smells of the lamp,” 
they say, and “lacks melody and charm.” Such criticisms are 
perfectly natural, for they emanate from those who regard music 
as a thing that should tickle the ear, promote digestion at a 
banquet, furnish an agreeable accompaniment to conversation in 
the open air, or at best, when assisted by smart dresses, bright 
scenery, electric-light, and a bevy of capering coryphées, enable 
a well-nourished Briton to keep awake for two or three hours 
after a late and heavy dinner. ‘'o claim any higher functions 
for music is, in their opinion, flat heresy. 

Fortunately for the future of the youngest of the arts in this 
country, there is a considerable and a daily increasing section 
amongst us who take a different view of the matter in general, 
and Brahms in particular. They are ready, on the one hand, to 
admit the occasional obscurity and the uncompromising harsh- 
ness observable in nearly all his compositions; but they 
declare, on the other, that a patient study of his works 
will reveal such treasures as no modern composer since 
Schumann can offer,—depth and breadth, warmth and tender- 
ness, mystical serenity, and ecstatic rapture. No writer since 
Beethoven, they assert, has combined such rugged strength 
with such exquisite delicacy. No composer has been at 
once sO massive and so tender. Like Bach, he can sport 
in the fetters of the most elaborate forms of his art. No 
writer ever showed such astounding originality in the devising 
of variations. He is not only a past-master of orchestral 
resource, but he is further incomparably the greatest song- 
writer of this generation. What a world of beauty the mere 
mention of the titles, “ Liebeslieder,” ‘‘Wie bist du, meine 
Konigin,” “ O versenk,” “ Feldeinsamkeit,” “ Geheimniss,” and 
“Vergebliches Stindchen,” transports us into! Just as Berlioz 
in the middle of his T'raité d’Orchestration cried out, “O 
Weber!” overcome by his admiration and delight, so one stops 
short with the exclamation, “O Brahms!” born of the futility 
of any attempt to describe in cold writing a tithe of the 
emotions awakened by the bare mention of these wonderful 
creations. The present writer will never forget the thrilling 
and ineflaceable impression produced on him, a total stranger 
to Brahms’s music, on being first introduced, at the practices of 
a choral society in the North of England, to the immortal 
Deutsches Requiem, a work which stands out like a Colossus from 
amongst all the choral writings produced since Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah. It is a strange fact that people of acute musical 
sensibility are unfitted for the performance of such works. Their 
emotion affects them too strongly. Men of the most undemon- 
strative nature, who have not shed tears since they were children, 
find their voices choked and their eyes dimmed as they endeavour 
to give vocal expression to the solemn expectancy embodied in 
the chorus, “ Here on earth have we no continuing place,” or 
to the majestic lament, “ For all flesh is as grass.” 

When we turn to the volume before us, we find that Dr. Deiters 
has not the most rudimentary notion of the functions of the 
biographer as conceived by the majority of those who profess 
an interest in the personality of artists. Of Brahms’s favourite 
brands in cigars and champagne, of the size of his collars and 
gloves, and the name of his tailor, whether he dines in the middle 
of the day or in the evening, of what his meals consist, and how 
much he pays his cook,—on all these points Dr. Deiters preserves 
a total silence. His aim has been to furnish the reader with 
some notion of the development of Brahms’s artistic indi- 
viduality, to trace the growth of his genius, and to analyse 
briefly some of his most important works. This aim he hag, on the 
whole, fulfilled very effectively, the drawback caused by the fact 
that Brahms has given to the world so many new and interesting 
compositions since the book was written having been remedied 
by a brief but intelligent review of these later productions, con- 
tributed by the translator and the editor. Asan instance of the 
soundness of Dr. Deiters’s criticism, we would quote the fol- 





lowing passage. He has been saying that Brahms’s strong 
personality soon reveals itself to those who study it without 
prejudice, and goes on :— 

“But such impartiality is absolutely necessary in dealing with an 
artist who demands close investigation, and who repels those who 
think to understand him immediately, and to appropriate at once all 
the secrets of his art. In Brahms, we see before us an artist of the 
most serious nature, filled with the strongest sense of the dignity of 
his art. Since Beethoven, we hardly find any one so totally free from 
all that we may call trite and commonplace, as Brahms; and no 
artist possesses in so great a degree the virtue of self-restraint, or is 
so averse to all that fascinates by merely external or transient attrac- 
tions. Those who expect in a work of art anything beyond art 
itself, must look elsewhere; they will never understand Brahms.” 
We have only to add that the translation is workmanlike and 
fairly fluent, though it reads like a translation; and that the 
editing of the work has been executed with the taste and intelli- 
gence for which Mr. Fuller-Maitland’s name is so ample a 
guarantee. 


M. RECLUS ON EARTH AND OCEAN.* 


WE cannot pretend to be able to estimate the scientific value of 
these truly wonderful and delightful volumes. Nor, fortunately, 
is it necessary to do so. In the scientific world, they are already 
well-known and valued contributions to the recognised body of 
scientific authority. But we welcome them in their English dress 
because, unlike many valuable scientific works, they will be 
delightful and entertaining reading to all those who, while not pre- 
tending to anything that can be fairly called scientific knowledge, 
can appreciate the wonders in common things which science has 
shown us, and can take an intelligent interest in the mode in which 
this knowledge has been arrived at. By being translated into 
English, these books will, we hope, add to the enjoyment of many 
hundreds of people whom they otherwise could not have reached, 
and we congratulate Professor Keane on having successfully 
effected this transformation without spoiling that charm of style 
which belongs to the original, and is one of the rarest qualities 
in a scientific work. Professor Keane has attempted to put 
the general reader in England in the same situation with regard 
to these books as if they had been originally written for 
Englishmen ; and though it has not been possible to do this 
with absolute success throughout, nor in all cases to translate 
the names and notes on the maps of which these volumes are 
full, yet to as large an extent as any one could expect, the trans- 
formation has been successfully accomplished. Here and there, 
it is true, a word may be found which is not acclimatised in 
England, and which no one skilled in English style would have 
originally written. But any one who has tried to translate 
knows that to avoid this is always immensely difficult. We 
must add, for the benefit of those who have never seen the 
original volumes, that the illustrations and maps would alone 
make them most fascinating and valuable, and that in every 
respect they are beautifully got-up and finished. 

There is one quality of M. Reclus which we take to be 
particularly valuable, and which pervades these volumes. In 
most scientific books which are meant to be entertaining to less 
strictly scientific readers, there is an amount of dogmatism 
which throws even dogmatic theology into the shade. The facts 
or theories stated may, as in the case of a real man of science 
writing a popular book, be scientifically correct, or, as in the 
case of some feather-pated dogmatist writing it, the most 
gratuitous assumptions. But in either case the reader is 
left in the greatest darkness as to how the facts or hypotheses 
were arrived at, and as to how far those facts and hypotheses 
are well established or only tentative. M. Reclus, on the other 
hand, gives his readers a great deal of light upon these points, 
and to any one who has really appreciated the truth that the 
explanation, even of the physical universe, cannot be enclosed 
in a neat and logical form between the four covers of two 
volumes labelled respectively Harth and Ocean, this is not a 
source of irritation, but a real delight. For instance, we believe 
that most people reading the article in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica on the origin of the planetary system, would come 
to the conclusion that Laplace’s hypothesis was a clearly demon- 
strated fact. M. Reclus gives a very interesting description of 
this hypothesis, but takes care to add :— 

“The human intellect is still compelled to be content with mere 


hypotheses as to the origin of our own and other planetary globes. 
All cosmogonies, from the legend of the savage, who imagined that 

* (1.) The Earth: a Descriptive History of the Phenomena of the Life of the 
Globe. By Elisée Reclus. Edited by Professor A. H. Keane. London: J. 8. 
Virtue and Co. (2.) The Ocean, Atmosphere, and Life: a Descriptive History of 
the Phenomena of the Life of the Globe. By Elisée Reclus. Edited by Professor 
A. H, Keane, London: J. 8. Virtue and Co, 
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the earth sprang from a sneezing fit of his god, down to the theory of 
the great Buffon, according to which the planets of the solar system 
are the fragments launched into space by a collision between a comet 
and the sun, the vague conjectures of the ancients, and the ideas 
struck out by modern science, are all alike, mere suppositions, more 
or less plausible and ingenious.” 

As we turn through these volumes again, we feel it impossible 
to do anything like justice to their interest in the course of an 
article like the present, even by quotation. If any one wants to 
know his favourite haunts in Switzerland and the Tyrol from a 
new and intensely fascinating point of view, he has nothing to 
do but turn to the chapter on mountains, and the chapter which 
describes the phenomena of snow. There are, for instance, 
beautiful plans of the Mer-de-Glace, and of the Vernagt Glaciers 
in Ctzthal, though we are afraid M. Reclus’s book is some- 
what too heavy to go into the knapsack of the true mountaineer. 
In several cases, also, figures or plans of the same glaciers are 
given as they appeared at different dates. Or, turning to the 
embankment of rivers, we find a plan of the shifting beds of the 
Hoang-Ho since A.D. 1651, with a note of a tradition that 
200,000 people were drowned by the cutting of its banks during 
a civil war, a tradition which has become more credible than 
M. Reclus has allowed, since the recent terrible disaster. Or, 
again, the comparison between the upheaval of Scandinavia, 
Scotland, and Wales is all the more valuable in England 
because so many readers will have in their mind practical 
illustrations gained by a knowledge of the scenery of at least 
two of these countries. 

We feel we have not done justice to the volume on the Earth, 
and we have hardly alluded to the volume on the Ocean, which 
includes the ocean of the air as well as the ocean of water. We 
can only say that it is quite equal in every respect to the other 
volume. One quotation (from the end of the volume on the 
Earth) will serve as some indication both of M. Reclus’s style, 
the success of the translator, and the rare tone of these books :— 

“In the universe, everything is changing and everything is in 
motion, for motion itself is the first condition of vitality. The firm 
ground, long thought to be immovable, is subject to incessant motion ; 
the very mountains rise or sink; not only do the winds and ocean 
currents circulate round the planet, but the continents themselves, 
with their summits and their valleys, are changing their places, and 
slowly travelling round the circle of the globe, In order to explain 
all these geological phenomena, it is no longer necessary to imagine 
alterations in the earth’s axis, ruptures of the solid crust, or gigantic 
subterranean downfalls. This is not the mode in which Nature 
generally proceeds; she is more calm and more regular in her opera- 
tions, and, chary of her might, brings about changes of the grandest 
character without even the knowledge of the beings that she 
nourishes. She upheaves mountains and dries up seas without dis- 
turbing the flight of the gnat. Some revolution which appears to us 
to have been produced by a mighty cataclysm, has perhaps taken 
thousands of years to accomplish. Time is the earth’s attribute. 
Year after year, she leisurely renews her charming drapery of foliage 
and flowers; jast as during the long lapse of ages, she reconstitutes 
her seas and her continents, and moves them slowly over her surface.” 


THE MAGAZINES. 
Tur Contemporary begins with a strongly written statement of 
the comparative progress of Mahommedanism and Christianity 
in India, the writer’s conclusion being that India will become a 
Mahommedan land, and that Christianity, though indefinitely 
the higher creed, fails there because the missionaries, to whom, 
however, he does full justice, unconsciously desire to Euro- 
peanise as well as to convert the people. His viev, if logically 
carried out, would be fatal, also, to the official plan of conveying 
the higher education to Indians through the medium of English, 
and, indeed, to any kind of education the object of which is to 
foster the imitation of Europeans by Asiatics. He is not likely, 
in the present condition of opinion, to find many adherents, 
but he presents the unpopular view without hesitation or 
reserves. We are not greatly interested in Mr. Gladstone’s 
views of the personages of Olympus, but it is curious to read 
them, and to think how much else must have been in his mind. 
One wonders which clause of his Home-rule Bill he would sur- 
render to secure universal acceptance of his theory of Zeus. As 
to Heré, he holds that, except as the wife of Zeus, she was a 
nobody in the celestial hierarchy, though her special relation to 
the Argives made her important to Homer. He probably 
intended to portray her as invested with a certain con- 
trolling power over Nature, or even as Nature herself. 
Hence, among other things, her singular function as deity 
or sovereign of the celestial midwives,—an idea, we may 
remark, which lasted down to the latest era of the old 
Paganism. Mr, Gladstone is half-inclined to believe that 











‘in calling Heré foa7:;, Homer not only meant to describe 
her as calm-eyed, but to hint at the older worship of the 
Egyptian wife of Osiris, usually represented with the head of a 
cow. Mr. Charles Williams gives a most interesting account 
of the New York police, which is now, in practice, exempted 
from party control, and is singularly efficient, especially in its 
detective department. It is allowed great latitude, and its 
members, alleging that the criminals they deal with represent 
the bad of all nations, resort to the club with terrible readiness, 
They, moreover, maintain an institution without a direct 
parallel in Europe, unless it be in Russia :— 

“A remarkable feature of the police organisation is the house of 
detention for witnesses in criminal cases. The police report calls 
this place ‘a peculiar prison for the innocent.’ If a man has the 
misfortune to be a spectator of an offence, and cannot give security 
for his appearance at the trial, he has, under the laws of New York 
State, to be kept in charge by the police. In 1886, witnesses to the 
number of 317 were committed; their average imprisonment wag 
seventeen days, and the cost of their meals was $12 17c. per head, 
The house is under the charge of a serjeant and several officers, and 
its existence seems to be a simple invasion of the fundamental 
personal rights of individuals as guaranteed by the constitution, and 
understood and accepted without written authority in every free 
country. The police are themselves opposed to the maintenance of 
the house, but the State laws leave them no option, and thus astranger 
in New York is liable to prolonged imprisonment merely because he 
happens to see somebody quite unknown to him injure somebody else 
equally uncared for by him.” 

That is tyranny, though endorsed by the Legislature and 
upheld, we may presume, by opinion. On the other hand, the 
police, who number only 3,216 men in a population of 1,700,000, 
are all picked men, begin with salaries of £200 a year, and per- 
form successfully most of the functions of sanitary inspectors 
and relieving officers. The latter are not sinecures, as distress 
is even sharper in New York than London, so that there are in 
winter-time 100,000 “ persons every night in the city who do 
not know where to-morrow’s breakfast is to come from.” Mr, 
Williams, himself an Irishman, endorses the popular impression 
that much of the crime of New York comes from Ireland :— 
“My countrymen seem to provide much more than half the 
work of the police, if we may take either the reports in the 
papers, or the experience of a few hours now and again in the 
police-courts, as a guide. In the year 1886, out of 73,928 persons 
arrested, 20,266 hailed direct from Ireland, against 8,596 from 
Germany, 2,369 from England, 687 from Scotland, and 448 from 
British provinces. Of the 33,768 arrested and belonging to the 
United States, 30 per cent. at least were of Irish extraction 
within two generations.” The proportion is not quite as large as 
it looks, as the number of Irish in New York is exceptionally 
great ; but its excess over the English average of crime is note- 
worthy.—Mr. Bear, the well-known advocate of farmers’ rights 
in England, maintains that much of the soil in Ireland is still 
overrented, and would substitute for the present tenure what is 
really a “ permanent settlement,” as it is called in India. That 
is, he would have the State buy out the owners, and let the land 
at low rent to the tenants, who would have all the rights of owners, 
but be evicted at once for non-payment. That scheme would 
work, if England were resolute enough to carry it out; but then, 
it would work on that supposition if the landlords were left to 
take the low rent. We fear that, with tenants who are also 
voters and penetrated with thirst for freeholds, the scheme 
would break down.——We have mentioned Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham’s social rhapsody elsewhere; but though that will be 
read, perhaps the best, certainly the most interesting, paper 
in the number is M. Gabriel Monod’s, on “ Life and Thought in 
France.” He evidently thinks M. Carnot’s election a mistake, 
as well as an accident, and looks forward either to a Government 
of M. Ferry, which will be one of extremely moderate, or, 
indeed, repressive Republicanism; or to a gradual slide towards 
the Extreme Left, ending in disorders, and therefore in Monarchy. 

The paper which will be most read in the Nineteenth Century 
is Professor Huxley’s, which we have discussed elsewhere; but 
many other essays will attract attention. Mr. Frank Hill, in 
particular, gives all the facts necessary to a decision as to the 
necessity for new rules of Procedure, and justifies the closure by 
a bare majority as necessary to meet the evil of the hour. He 
quite admits that the power might be abused, but points out 
with much force that when it is, Parliament can alter or repeal 
the new rule as easily as the old one. Mr. Hill’s adhesion to 
this proposal is the more welcome because he is perfectly 
temperate, and is not blind to the fact that Parliamentary 
parties have fallen into excesses before. Indeed, he is inclined 
to think that new constituencies always require a certain time 
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before they acquire habits of moderation and business, and that 
the process of forming groups, now so visible in the House of 
Commons, may be merely preliminary to a new evolution :— 
“Grouping may sometimes be a sign of political disintegration, 
but groups may, on the other hand, be simply the elements of 
new parties in the process of formation, disentangling them- 
selves from old connections which have ceased to be natural, and 
forming new and healthier organisms.” We hope it may prove 
so, but the present aspect of the Parliaments of the world is by 
no means encouraging. It looks as if representative govern- 
ment required some improvement not yet visible, to give 
it more stability, the present difficulty being the more remark- 
able because the electoral majorities are everywhere slightly 
but unmistakably Conservative in tcno. Sir Henry Elliot’s 
paper on the revolution which overthrew Abdul Aziz is a real 
contribution to history. His belief in Midhat is far stronger 
than we think the facts justify; but he certainly establishes a 
great probability that Abdul Aziz—who had repeatedly been 
insane while still on the throne—did commit suicide, and that 
his death and the insanity of Sultan Murad ruined an enterprise 
which had in it some possibilities of success. We say some 
possibilities, because we cannot conceive either of a Khalif 
being less than absolute, or of the Mussulmans reigning in 
Constantinople under any liberal system whatever. They 
are a garrison, not a nation, and must have a Commander- 
in-Chief. After the accession of Abdul Hamid, there was no 
hope whatever, for, although he proclaimed a Constitution, and 
even called a Parliament, he set himself from the first to 
recover absolute power ; and after the exile and death of Midhat, 
he did recover it in all its plenitude. Sir H. Elliot’s story 
is full of evidences of the extraordinary position which 
Ambassadors occupy in Constantinople, and which of itself 
is inconsistent with any but absolute government. He, 
for example, sanctioned the deposition of Murad. We 
do not know that Mr. Phelps’s account of the Consti- 
tution of the United States contains any novel informa- 
tion, but it is very lucid, and brings forward in a very 
clear way the great restrictions which exist upon the power of 
the separate States. The Minister is evidently thinking of 
Ireland in his description, but forgets to observe that we have 
no Supreme Court, that the State Legislatures wish to obey the 
law, and that the power of the central authority has just been 
consecrated by the result of the greatest civil war ever recorded. 
If we had just crushed Ireland as the North crushed the South, 
the discussion on Home-rule would start from a different basis. 
Mr. Jeans’s account of the Panama Canal adds nothing that 
we see to current knowledge; nor can we take much interest in 
Mr. Layard’s evidence that it is possible to live a pleasant life 
and keep three servants on £700 a year. The clergy doit every 
day on less than that sum, and do not, let us hope, obey the 
following counsel :— 

“Both husband and wife should daily make up their separate 

accounts. The trouble of doing so is reduced to a minimum by the 
excellent diaries which are now published with columns for every 
item clearly marked. This habit soon becomes confirmed, and is 
practised as naturally and with hardly more trouble than winding 
one’s watch before getting into bed. Then, at the end of every week, 
these separate accounts should be entered into the general account 
book. The emulation of each to keep their expenditure low, and the 
little triumphs of ways and means, help to make interesting a practice 
which, to those who have not experienced it, may appear sordid and 
devoid of charm.” 
Is life worth living under that burden, which is, moreover, 
utterly useless ? Accounts never yet stopped extravagance in 
anybody, and the simple rule, “ Pay ready money,” is a far more 
effective check. We note, by-the-way, that the author, in his 
schedule of expenses, puts down nothing for literature, omitting 
even a newspaper, unless, indeed, it is included under the £35 
allowed for “ pleasures, presents, and smoking.” 

The Fortnightly is a little dry this month. Sir Charles Dilke 
continues his attack upon our miltiary system, which he declares 
to be insufficient, unprovided, ill-educated, and without sufficient 
organisation. It is quite unable to do the work which will fall 
upon it in the event of a European war, which, he says, Lord 
Salisbury fully expects; and it could not be mobilised without 
great expense and most inconvenient delay. Many of these 
charges are doubtless true, as they are true also of any other 
Army in the world, except the German; but able professional men 
believe them to be exaggerated, and we see little use in making 
them while the position of affairs does not permit a remedy 
to be applied. The country will not at present allow of 
great reforms, and little reforms will not serve the ends 














to be kept in view. Attention should, however, be paid 
in Parliament to the allegations about the supply of arms. 
Mr. C. R. Lowell, in a short but most pregnant article, 
points out that England is thinking of Federalism just 
at the moment when many able Americans are crying out 
for the British system, with its union of legislative and executive 
power. He holds that the federal system is based upon a sub- 
division of powers so extreme that they practically cease to 
exist, and that in the United States the people have been drilled 
for a hundred years to the non-fulfilment of their desires, 
receiving, in return, perfect security for their individual rights. 
In the United Kingdom, on the other hand, a centralised 
democracy rules, and if it adopts Federalism, must give up much 
of its powers, so that, for instance, neither the Irish Parliament 
nor the Imperial one could abate one jot or tittle of a landlord’s 
rights. The Irish Parliament could not do it, because it 
would be unable to alter contracts; and the Imperial Parlia- 
ment could not, because land-tenure would be outside its purview 
altogether. Mr. Lowell holds that probably neither system 
will be altered, but if it is, it will be the American, which will 
tend to allow more power to a centralised democracy. The paper 
is most suggestive, and will remind our people of what they 
forget, that the stability of American affairs is purchased at the 
price of refusing the people their own way. Miss Cobbe’s 
paper on “The Education of the Emotions” amounts, as 
far as we can see, to this,—that the emotions are con- 
tagious, and that the readiest source of inspiring them is 
the personal influence of teachers, parents, and companions. 
We should, therefore, be careful as to the general character of 
them all. The world, we think, has accepted that doctrine, and 
now needs rather instruction as to the new precautions to be 
taken, than as to the value of precautions. Upon this Miss 
Cobbe gives us no new light, beyond a recommendation that, in 
choosing Professors, we should regard their characters and 
bias, as well as their attainments,—a truth, but one on 
which it is most difficult to act, especially when religion is in 
question, without giving bigotry and prejudice a most unfair 
scope. She would, we fancy, in choosing the candidate for a 
Greek chair, consider his politics as important as his knowledge. 
The world, however, has tried that scheme, and found the result 
to be that the inferior teacher was always selected because of his 
political leanings.——We do not care for Mrs. Lynn Linton’s 
enthusiastic accounts of the adulteresses and profligates of the 
Italian Renaissance, who seem to us only to show what the 
world would be if human will were unchecked; and have read 
without much instruction Mr. Boulton’s “ Housing of the Poor.” 
Mr. Boulton’s theory is that “ the poor man must breathe, eat» 
and sleep somewhere, and society must see that the somewhere 
is both sufficient, cheap, and good. He must also be able to obtain 
food satisfying the same conditions.” He has, however, no scheme 
for securing his end, except that Government should create a 
Commission with somewhat autocratic powers,—that is, that 
the State should “ house” the poor. Would not the immediate 
result of that be a rush of the poor to London, and a conse- 
quent renewal of all evils in an exaggerated form? There are 
some sound remarks on the excessive proportion which rent bears 
to the wages of the unskilled labourer, and a suggestion that if 
roughly furnished rooms could be let cheap, they would not be 
taken, as all decent rooms are now, by a class above the very 
poor. Mr. Boulton, however, forgets a little that if the respect- 
ables throng to Peabody Buildings and the like, they leave the 
rooms they had to the class next below. What solid improve- 
ment is, however, possible, with London adding a Norwich to its 
population every year? 








We have discussed elsewhere Mr. Traill’s paper in the 
National Review on ‘The Evolution of Humour;” and Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s protest against female suffrage is most 
vigorous and readable. Most of his arguments have been 
heard before, though in less incisive language; but this one is 
addressed directly to Conservatives :— 


‘‘ Experience, also, as has already been said, renders it extremely 
doubtful whether the woman of the platform will be Conservative, 
whatever the woman of the hearth may be. At all events, she has 
furnished a pretty large and pronounced contingent to the Revolu- 
tionary side. English as well as French and American names will 
readily present themselves in illustration of the fact. If a woman 
seeks excitement, she will find most of it ia revolution. We should 
very soon have female demagogues and wire-pullers whose charac- 
teristics not much imagination is required to forecast. There would 
also be female ‘issues,’ and the pretensions which woman has been 
taught by her worshippers in prose and verse to cherish would be 
embodied in political demands, to be pressed by the ‘solid female 
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vote.’ That a recoil would follow is very probable ; but why do that 
which is to be undone by a recoil ?” 
The notion that women are in the main Conservative, has been 
taken, we imagine, from the experience of Catholic countries, 
where women pass directly under the influence of the priesthood. 
Female London at the polls would, upon most political subjects, 
give a very divided vote-——Mr. A. Austin replies to Matthew 
Arnold’s remarks on Shelley’s moral Détises, in a bright but 
cynical paper, the meaning of which really is that poets are 
beyond the laws. At least, we are never to apply them :— 
“Having run off with Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin to the Con- 
tinent, Shelley wrote to his wife, saying in effect, ‘Come and join 
us, and we will make you happy.’ Truly colossal in its contempt of 
that wise morality that registers the experience and satisfies, better 
at least than anything else can, the permanent necessities of man- 
kind and the enduring cravings of the average human heart! But 
what should I, what would any one, gain by preaching a sermon on 
that text, with Shelley as an illustration ? Just as our indignation is 
getting under way, the culprit interrupts our excellent discourse, and 
breaks out thus :— 


* He has outsoared the shadow of our night, 

Envy and calumny and hate and pain, 

And that unrest which men miscall delight, 

Can touch him not and torture not again. 

From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 

He is secure; and now can never mourn 

A heart grown cold, a head grown grey, in vain, 

Nor, when the spirit’s self has ceased to burn, 

With sparkless ashes load an unlamented urn,’ 
—Lament for Adonais, s, 31. 


What is the use, I say, of discoursing on the errors of a man who can 
interrupt your sermon with a song like that P Wecan goon with the 
sermon if we choose; but the congregation will assuredly soon have 
left us. They will ‘ follow the music.’ ” 

True enough, in one way; but then, sadly true, not a truth to 
be exulted in. Surely, if we are to study the man in the poet, 
as well as in the King or in the founder of a creed, we must test 
him by the accepted laws ; and judged by those laws, Shelley was 
a contemner of just obligations. The defence which we should 
make ourselves, that Shelley was scarcely a responsible being, 
and could not discern right from wrong, is a totally different 
one from Mr. Austin’s, who would be bound to say that the 
Psalmist ought not to be judged for the murder of Uriah because 
through the ages his poetry has raised the heart of man. That 
is even a better example, for David’s ultimate self was good, 
which we should doubt about Shelley; but still, David did 
instigate the murder of Uriah, and in considering David, still 
more in imitating David, that fact has to be taken into the 
account. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
————_—_———_ 

It is really remarkable how the editor of Temple Bar manages to 
keep up with the time in its demand for fiction without neglecting 
the interests of his original clientéle that asks for armchair-reading 
of the historico-anecdotical character. Three serial stories by such 
authors as Mrs. Parr, Miss Fothergill, and Mr. Norris, ought to satisfy 
the most eager appetite for literary food of this sort, more especially 
as “ Loyalty George” and “From Moor Isles” promise to be among 
the very best works Mrs. Parr and Miss Fothergill have respectively 
written. That being the case, however, readers of Temple Bar might 
very well have been spared “The Five Horse-Shoes,” a poor story, 
by Mr. Hawley Smart. An excellent contribution to the armchair 
department of Temple Bar is a paper on “ Jean Siffrein Maury,” the 
remarkable ecclesiastic of the French Revolutionary period who with- 


‘stood Mirabeau and the sans-culottes to the face, but did not with- 


stand the blandishments of Napoleon. Mr. T. A. Trollope’s “Some 
Supplementary Wiccamical Reminiscences,’ though not devoid of 
interest, are rather thin. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine has so decidedly a character and a 
constituency of its own, that all one needs to consider when a new 
number appears, is whether the character is sustained in such a way 
as to satisfy the constituency. This may, on the whole, be said of 
the February number, although some rather namby-pamby articles 
appear in it. The magazine would be improved by a few more papers 
like “ Some Cats of a Larger Growth,” by Mr. C. T. Buckland. The 
department of fiction also needs strengthening; in particular, we 
should like to see more grip in the short stories. 

As we had occasion to note some falling-off in St. Nicholas during 
1887, it is both a duty and a pleasure to chronicle a decided recovery 
in 1888,—at all events, if the year may be judged by the February 
number. There is scarcely a poor paper in it. Miss Barr’s 
‘Michael and Feodosia,” “‘ Diamond-Backs in Paradise,” and “The 
Story of an Old Bridge’? deserve special commendation. Some 
of the illustrations in this number of St. Nicholas are exquisite. 

The February number of the Woman’s World is notable chiefly for 
Mrs. Frederika Macdonald’s able as well as interesting paper on 





“The Hermitage,”—i.e., Rousseau’s “hermitage.” Mrs. Macdonald 
holds a brief for Rousseau, not so much against Mr. Morley as against 
Grimm, and very nearly persuades her readers to take her view. Of 
the other papers in the Woman’s World, the most readable, to our 
thinking, are Miss Amy Levy’s, on “The Poetry of Christina 
Rossetti,”” and Miss Lucy Garnett’s, on “ The Christian Women of 
Turkey.” Mr. Oscar Wilde has not yet realised his own ideal. Hig 
magazine is still too much one written by ladies for ladies, and not 
by women for women. 

The annual volume of the Journal of Education makes ity 
appearance somewhat later than other more frivolous and less solid 
annuals. Yet it contains a great deal of entertaining as well as of 
instructive reading; and some of the lighter articles—such as “ New 
Old Maids” and “Anglo-Indian Boys’’—may be read with more 
pleasure when they are seen in the yearly volume than as they appear 
in the monthly parts. Such articles, too, are welcome after solid 
essays, Say, on such topics as Froebel, or the teaching of geography, 
The Journal of Education is edited with great care, and with an eye 
to proportion,—that is to say, the editor gives correspondence, com- 
ments, reviews of books, and reports of meetings and conferences 
of teachers, their just shares of his space. Sometimes, perhaps, 
reports are given at unnecessary length. The “ Occasional Notes,’ 
in which the opinions of the journal are generally expressed, are 
written with ability, moderation, and respect for the views—it may 
even be, the prejadices—of those who differ from the writers. 

In The Scottish Pulpit, from the Reformation to the Present Day, by 
the Rev. W. M. Taylor, D.D. (Charles Burnet and Co.), we have 
a rather well-worn topic treated in a somewhat fresh style. The 
writer seems to be a Scotchman who has settled in the United 
States as a Presbyterian minister. These sketches were originally 
addressed to the students of Yale Theological Seminary in the 
spring of 1886, and are not free from Americanisms, if not 
of thought, certainly of expression. At all events, we presume 
it is American to say of Chalmers that “in person he was stout, 
and almost stocky.” Dr. Taylor writes of the heroes of the 
Scotch pulpit—Knox, Melville, Henderson, Leighton, Thomson, 
Chalmers, Macleod—with great enthusiasm, and yet, on the whole, 
with good sense. He might have spared the Moderates a little, 
for his charges against them are not particularly original, and 
they have been slain by the present-day representatives of their 
opponents, the Evangelicals, once too often. Dr. Taylor has some 
humour, and can tell a Scotch story, or at least a story in which 
there figures a Scotch minister, more than fairly well. Here is one 
about the Congregationalist preacher and scholar, Dr. Alexander, 
whose metaphysical erudition pervades old editions of ‘ The Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica.” Seeing one of his auditors preparing one Sunday 
to sleep during sermon, “he stood still and silent for what seemed 
quite a while, until the culprit, wondering what the matter was, raised 
his head a few inches, and looked up. This was all the Doctor was 
waiting for, and, gracefully bowing to the offender, he said, ‘ Good- 
night, my friend.’ ” 

Memoirs of the Princesse de Ligne. Edited by L. Perey. Trans- 
lated by Laura Ensor. (Bentley and Son.)—This is, on the whole, a 
readable translation of a very delightful book ; but we fear that we 
cannot say much for the workmanship of the translator. It is 
probably more Miss Ensor’s misfortune than her fault that she has 
not succeeded in catching the spirit of Princess Héléne’s childish 
memoirs; and that the charm of the Prince de Ligne’s letters has 
entirely evaporated in the translation. But she might surely have 
spared us the “ Good Lord !” which is her version of the “ Dieu, Dieu !” 
with which the Prince pére greets his son’s return from the Russian 
campaign. And the book abounds in careless translations,—such as 
“ without inconvenience” for sans inconvénient, and “ ignored ’’ for 
ignora. We have charitably assumed that the rendering of naivemeni 
by “ingeniously ’’ is a printer’s error ; but even so we cannot forbear 
remarking that Miss Ensor’s knowledge of her native tongue leaves 
much to be desired. 

John Bull’s Army, from a French Point of View. By Hector 
France. (Whittaker and Co.)—M. Hector France quotes on his 
second page the well-known saying of General Bugeaud :—“ The 
British infantry is the most redoubtable in Europe. Luckily, its 
numbers are small.”” This is the substance of his discourse: good 
material, bad management. Still, he finds things to praise. The 
canteen system, for instance, strikes him favourably as compared 
with the corresponding arrangement in his own country. He is severe 
in his censures; but then, he has some strong words for defects in his 
countrymen. If he could have got rid of some unworthy prejadices, 
and reconciled himself to the accepting of facts, he would have 
written a book with which little fault could be found. It is simple 
folly to say that the victory of Waterloo was entirely due to the 
Prussians. M. France must be very savage indeed, when he can say 
go much for the bitterest enemies of his country. His remarks about 
the English and French in the Crimea are no less unjust. Every 
Englishman whose opinion is worth having, gives due oredit to the 
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French for what they did there. These drawbacks allowed for, much 
may be learnt from this book. 

The County Families of Lancashire and Cheshire. By James 
Croston. (J. Heywood, Manchester and London.)—“ The Palatine 
Counties of Lancashire and Cheshire,” says Mr. Croston, “ have been 
aptly described as ‘seed-plota of gentility.’” Of some of the 
families which have flourished or still flourish in these parts he 
gives us an account, illustrated and enlivened by many social and 
historical details. Mr. Croston is of that sterner school of genealogists 
which disapproves of the imaginary pedigrees to which some of the 
“ Peerages ” give an undeserved authority. He requires proof before 
he credits his “county families” with a genuine antiquity. His 
yolume, therefore, may be considered a veritable pedigree-book for 
the two counties. The Stanleys, of course, stand in the front, and 
have a chapter to themselves. Next to them come the Egertons, with 
their three, and the Traffords and Warburtons, with their two branches 
each. Among the gentes minores, as far as antiquity of nobility is 
concerned, comes the House of Grosvenor. Mr. Croston’s book is 
farnished with appropriate illustrations, fac-similes of handwriting, 
armorial bearings, sketches of mansions, &c. 


EeratuM.—In the review of the “ Dictionary of Christian Biography,” 
the article on “ St. Athanasius” was attributed by mistake to Canon 
Venables. It is the work of Canon Bright, Regius Professor of 
Ecclesiastical lacoste at Oxford. 
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Quarter-Page .............cecsecesees 212 6| Quarter-Column. 0 





Six lines and under, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing 
on an average eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Special Contracts for a a Series of Three, Six, or or Twelve Months, 








DEATH. 
On the Ist inst,, at 57 Ridge Road, Hornsey, N. (the residence of her daughter, 
Miss Mary E. Jobnson), Mrs. Mary Edwards, late of New Barnet, in her 75th 
year, it regretted, 








OYAL SOCIETY of Pp AINTERS in WATER- COLOURS. 
—The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is NOW 

OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. Admission, 1s; Catalogue, 6d. 
= ALFRED - D. _FRIPP, R W.S. “9 Secretary. _ 


PP\HE DEAN of WESTMINSTER strongly RECOMMENDS 
such Parents of Young Boys as would value the combination of an 

unusually watchful care, in a Seaside Home, with Tuition of the highest class, to 

write to Mr. and Mrs. R. WEST TAYLOR, 1 St. Helen’s Towers, Southsea. 


LFRACOMBEH.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—The most 
comfortable winter residence in the Kingdom, Mild and equable tempera- 
ture and absence of all extremes, Visitors received en pension. Descriptive 
tariff of MANAGER, 
PSTAIBRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 103s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Contral Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, ,» to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and C 0., vl Pall Mall Hast, S.W. 


NATIONAL FOR MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE. 
PROVIDENT PURE <5. nancescesssecsenececes : 











Founded 1835. 
Claims Paid . 


Protits Declare: 


32400,00 
INSTITUTION, .ibsitiat tstiinctS on 


{8 Gracechurch Street, London. 











“ Securus judicat-orbis terrarum.’’ 


APOLLINARIS. 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


The filling at the Apollinaris Spring during the year 1887 amounted to 
11,894,000 bottles. 


TONGA 





** Invaluable in facial Neuralgia, Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.’””’—Medical 
Press and Circular, 


“Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.’”’—Lancet. 


FOR 
Tonga is sold at 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s, 


NEURALGIA. Of all Chemists. 
NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For 21 years this preparation has been known to the fashionable world as superior 
to all others, Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most 
effectual, harmless, and permanent restorer. It is not a dye, but after a few days’ 
use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its original colour. Nuda 
Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, it removes Dandruff, is a matchless dressing, and its use defies detec- 
tion. In cases, 103 6d each, of ‘Che mists, Perfumers, &c., from whom circulars 
may be had. A gents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
31 and 32 Reenate Street, W., and 91-95 City Road, * London, E.C. 








“LIBERTY” LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
} FANCY, BALL, DINNER, and 
ART | EVENING COSTUMES. 


FABRICS, 


For the SEASON, 
PatrEEns Post-FREE. 


LIBERTY & CO. 


SPrciaL SKETCHES IN ANY DesiIGN OR PERIOD, 
FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 


East India House, 
& Chesham House, 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 


>} REGENT STREET, W. 





AND CHINA SERVICES. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. Manufactory, Birmingham, 





Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 


; W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &c. 
Physicians 03. G@. G  CORKHILL, M.B., 
M.R.C.S, Eng. (Resident), 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths, Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, 4c, 

| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 


CARDINAL AND HARFORD, 


the oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY 'S. 


MATLOCK. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 
108-9 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


Or, What to Wear at Fancy Balls. 
By ARDERN HOLT. 
Fifth and Enlarged Edition, with 64 Pen-and-Ink Sketches and 16 Full-Page 
Coloured Illustrations of Favourite Models, and Description of 
upwards of 700 Costumes, 

“The writer has evidently been present at many of the fancy balls given of 
late years.”’—Morning Post. 

** What to wear at a fancy ball is often a question of momentous interest, and 
it is answered in every particular by a little book cailed ‘ Fancy Dresses 
Described.’ ’—Daily Telegraph. 

** The illustrations are extremely pretty and graceful.’’—Queen. 

PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 


WYMAN and SONS, Great Queen Street, W.C. ; 
1 


ant 
DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREE T ond WELL ECE STREET, LON DON, W. 


- SUTTON’S | 
SEEDS. | surron anp sons 


(Re«.) | READING. 
Pricep Lists POST-FREE. 


Genuine only 


direct from 








Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and givesa pleasing 


| 
| 
ROWLANDS’ | fragrance to the breath, It is by far the best 
| TOOTH POWDER, 
and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances, 


ODONTO Ask anywhere for 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the or iginal and only gennine. 





| BROWNING’S IMPROVED METHOD OF SUITING THE 
SIGHT WITH SPECTACLES, 


Either Personally or by Correspondence, 





Browning’s axis-cut pebbles are the most perfect lenses made, 
| being cut from pure cryst: ils of Brazilian pebble at right 
angles to the axis, and every lens tested separately by the 
pols ariscope. Spectacles of superior quality from 43 6d per 
E Y E Ss. pair; with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s 6d per 

| pair; and in gold frames, from £1 3s 6d.—Full particulars of 
Browning’s s Method of Suiting the Sight by correspondence 
and testimonials, post-free. 


| JOHN | BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


OUR 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT and CO,’S 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE MARK, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 


application to 
E. DENT and CO, 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—_——~@——. 

Bentley (W. H.), Dictionary and Grammar of Kongo Language, 8vo (Tr tibner) 21/0 
Bilton (E.), Four Gespels in Modern English, cr 8vo ............+.. (A. Gardner) 2/6 
Bower (A. M.), Public Exam. French Reader, cr 8vo ............... (Whittaker) 3/6 





Broomhali (R.), Evangelization of the World, roy 8vo .....(Morgan & Scott) 2/6 
Caulfield (S. F. A.). Restful Work for Youthful Hands ...(G@ciffith & Farran) 2/6 
Clapperton (J. H.j, Margaret Dunmore, cr 8vo ...(Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Clodd (E.), Story of Creation, cr 8vo ............. ..(Longmans) 6/0 
Davidson (H. C.), Mad or Married ? cr 8v0 ..........c.cccceesseceeeee (W. H. Allen) 2/6 
Discursive Essays on the Phenomena of the Heavens, 8vo (London Lit. Soc.) 6/0 
Dove (P. E.), Domesday Commemoration, 1986-1886, Vol. I., 4to (Longmans) 18/0 









Du Boisgobey (F.), Bride of a Day, Cr 8V0 .........sseceseseseeceecceceeee (Routledge) 2/0 
Featherman (A.), Social History of the Races of Mankind, Vol. II. (Triibner) 25/0 
Forbes (J.), Studies in the Book of Psilms, 8vo_ ..........0000000 (T. & T. Clark) 7/6 
Four Gospels, from the Munich MS., by H. J. White ...(Oxford Univ. Press) 12/6 
Garlanda (F.), Philosophy of Words, 12m0 .............:c:ssseeceeeeees ....(Triibner) 5/0 







Havergal (C.), Everlasting Love: Poems, 4to.. (Hawkins) 5/0 

















King (H.), Savage London, cr 8vo oS Sop satiiiceidcaememeatie (S. Low) 6,0 
Kirchhoff (A ), Volapiik, the Universal Language, cr Svo ...... (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Kolbe (F, W.), Language based on the Study of Bantu, 8vo ......... (Triibner) 6/0 
Langbridge (F.), What to Read at Entertainments, cr 8vo ..............- (R.T.S.) 16 
Lauriston (L ), At Eventide it shall be Light, cr 8vo........... (Lond. Lit. Soe.) 3/6 
Liddon (H. P.), Sermons, crSvo ..........0000 sceccovssoesseeve (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Napoleon (Prince), Napoleon and his Detractors, 8vo (W. H. Allen) 16/0 
Newman (F. W.), Kabail Vocabulary, cr 8V0.......c0ccsccscccsssscoseessenes (Titibner) 5/0 
Nixon (R. C. J.), Geometry in Space, cr 8vo ............... (Oxford Univ. Press) 3,6 
Pennell (J. and E. R.), Our Sentimental Jonrney through France (Longmans) 6/0 
Poultry for Exhibition, &c., cr 8vo. . (Sonnenschein) 3/6 
PPB FONS POR IND BI ANN, CLOUD 5 o5c5<5ssscocsesviovscedacvassnessesseevssseeseneed (Bickers) 36 
Pressensé (E. de), Ancient World an anity ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 9/0 
EPOMOIAOY OE REIGNS POV 50. 5055 >0s4e5secseneensouspassseconses.coven (Longmans) 50 
Shakespere’s ‘“‘ Much Ado about Nothing,’ ed. by K. Deighton...(Macmillan) 2/0 
Shirley (J.), Plays of, edited by E, Gosse, cr 8VO  ......cssceeseeeetceeees (Vizetelly) 2/ 
Smart (H.), Salvage, 12mo ....(Ward & Lock) 26 
Spinoza, by J. Caird, 12mo ......... .(W. Blackwood) 3/6 
5/0 


Upward (A;), Bones im Ziklac, 460 .........:00ceserssvesessarsoveneseses so (Sonnenschein) 





UpHAm, AND Co.’s, 233 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
NILsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should not be addressed to the Epitor, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


: Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly, 
Kingdon ... ap ue a ae eek BS Bissscss O38: Sas 07 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany jag: OB sass 8 £8.48 7 8 


Including postage to India, China, &c. ... ow Se Cinna Baca es 2 








SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, 


SAVAGE LONDON: 


Lights and Shadows of Riverside Character and Queer Life 
in London Dens. 
By HENRY KING. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s, 


THE PYTCHLEY HUNT, PAST AND 
PRESENT. 


Its History, from its Foundation to the Present Day. 
With Personal Anecdotes, and Memoirs of the Masters and Principal Members. 
By H. 0. NETHERCOTE, Esq., 

Fifty Years a Member of this Famous Hunt. 

Iilustrated by authorised Portraits, and a View of the old Pytchley Hall. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s 6d, Large-paper Edition all sold. 





TWO NEW WORKS ON CHINA, 


THROUGH the YANG-TSE GORGES; or, 


Trade and Travel in Western China. By ArcurBatp J. Lirte, F.R.G.S., of 
Ichang. With Map, 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


CHINA : its Social, Political, and Religious 


Life. By M.Srmon. Crown 8yo, cloth, 63. 

“The reader will find here one of the most closely reasoned, original, and 
powerful defences of the Chinese social and political system that have ever been 
published in Enrope......M. Simon has produced a book which deserves to be care- 
fully studied,”’—Nature, January 19th, 1888. 





Now ready, price ls, the FEBRUARY NUMBER of 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
Containing Part II. of WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL, 

IN FAR LOcHABER. 
Also an Article on 
SOCIALISM IN LONDON. 

By J. H. ROSNY. 

With 10 Illustrations by Fred. Barnard. 

Cc. &e. Co 


London : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
Limited, 
ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, E.C. 


——s 


— AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM 
CIRENCESTER. . 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the scientific and pract'cal eati 
of Land Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, ipiesiiins hae . 
For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with Li Ss “aig 
Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the PRINOIPAL, "  -’ % Scholarships, 
There is a special One-Year Course for Out-Students desiring it. 
NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, January 3ist, 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE 

COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged 8 
fit an Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies, About Fifty 
Students will be admitted in September, 1858. For Competition the Secretar 4 
State will offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public Works Dapartonses 
and Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SiCRETARY, at the College. 


S TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late Head. 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting, r 
ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS of the 
Value—Fonr of £50, One of £30, One of £20, tenable for four years, wil} 
be OFFERED for COMPETITION by EXAMINATION commencing JUNK 
6th, 1888, Candidates must have been under 14 on January Ist, 1883, 
For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley College, Abing.lon, 


Aires LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, READING 

and COMPOSITION.—Miss LOUISA DREWRY has some time dis. 
engaged for Classes in Schools and Private Pupils,—143 King Henry's Road, 
South Hampstead, N.W. 

















T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS will be 

OFFERED for COMPETITION in 1883, Examination on March 14th, 
15th, and 16th, at Rossail or at Oxford. 

Scholarships vary in value from 70 guineas (covering fees) to £20 per annum, 
Subjects of examination mainly classical or mathematical. 

For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Rossall, 
Fleetwood. 


——— HOUSE, WIMBLEDON, SURREY. 


PREPARATION for ETON, HARROW, WINCHESTER, and other PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, 
Prrxcipat—Reyv. W. A. BRYAN, M.A. (late F. J. Sonnenschein, Esq.) 
Terms, 90 Guineas. 

Areduction of one-third made for—(a), Bona-fide candidates for scholarships ; (0), 
Sons of widows of clergy and professional men; (c), Boys under 10 years of age. 

The house is situated in one of the best parts of Wimbledon, about tive minutes’ 
walk from the Common, 








alias COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 
ELECTION of FOUNDATIONERS. 


The GOVERNORS of the FETTES TRUST will proceed in the Month of March 
to select from the Applicants a eertain number of BOYS who will be allowed to 
compete for Admission to the Foundation. 

The number of VACANCIES to be filled up will probably be about Ten, but 
may be more or Jess according to the number of Foundationers leaving at the end 
of the Summer Term, 

The Examination will take place during the Summer. 

The Candidates elected will be admitted to the College in September next. 

Candidates must be children of parents who are, from innocent misfortune 
during their own lives, unable to give suitable education to their children, or 
have died without leaving sufficient funds for that purpose, They must be over 
11 and under 14 years of age complete upon July 15th next. 5 

Application must be made before February 15th next to Mr, A. R. C. PITMAN, 
W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to the Governors, who will supply 
Forms of Application, &e. 





rIVHE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY.— 

Madame AUBERT'S GOVERNESS LIST, published weekly, price 3d; by 
post, 33d. Madame Aubert introduces English and Foreign Governesses (finishing, 
junior, nursery), Lady Professors, Artists, Chaperons, Companions, Readers, 
Amanuenses, Literary Workers, Matrons, Schools and Educational Homes 
recommended,—166 Regent Street, W. 











R OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
Vv EGHAM, SURREY, 
PrincipaAL—Miss BISHOP. 

The EASTER TERM will BEGIN on APRIL 18th, Students must be over 17 
years of age at date of entry, and must pass an entrance examination at the 
College on Wednesday and Thursday, March 2ist and 22nd, unless they have 
already passed an exam‘nation accepted as equivalent, ‘The charge for board, 
lodging, and tuition is £30 a term (LL weeks). 

For Prospectus and further information, apply to 

J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary, 


INDERGARTEN.—A LADY, trained in the Pestalozzi- 

Froebel House, Berlin, having had three years’ experience there, wishes 

an KNGAGEMENT in a School or Family in England.—Address, Miss BOWERS, 
36 Bernard Street, W.C. 


{HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS for 1888. 
—There will be an ELECTION in JULY to at least ELEVEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, ranging from £80 to £20, Half for Classics, half for Mathematics.—For 
further particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, Cheltenham College. 


A LADY, having thoroughly educated an Orphan Girl, is 
SLA desirous of finding her an ENGAGEMENT as AMANUENSIS toa Literary 
Lady or Gentleman. Good German and French (acquired abroad) ; good reader, 
writer, and reciter; fair musician; could acquire type-writing and shorthand, if 
desired. References given and required.—Apply by letter to ‘8, N ,”’ 16 Soath- 
ampton Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


LADY, living in Hampstead, near omnibus and two or 

three stations, OFFERS BOARD and RESIDENCE to TWO LADIES. 
Terms moderate, References exchanged.—Apply to “E. M.,’ 43 Wellington 
Street, W.C, 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRKBECK BAN K, 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

t~WO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, tae custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

March Sist, 18S4. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EsTABLISHED 1782. ; 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in al! parts of the World. ; 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ity. 
- WILLIAM C. eS} Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 
\HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880. 





Paty CAPA vicsiccciccecsascesecere £1,500,000 
BF ia stnskcrinsesnceanxcenniinn ° 930,000 
. 8,000,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors.. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Oolonies of Anstralia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. : 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, ; 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 

London, May, 1887. 

A CCIDENTS 


THE YEAR 








ALL 
ROUND. 
PROVIDE AGAINST THEM BY POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY.. ... CHAIRMAN. 
Annual Income, £248,000. 

Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000. 
Compensation paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,000. 
Moderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions. 
New Concessions. 

Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
West-Enp OFFICE— 

8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


FE PP s’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 














Cc OC O A. 


Legion of Honour, 1878; Royal Portuguese Knight- 
hood, 1s*3; Gold Medals, and other distinctions, 
aes BRINSMEAD and SON’S 

PIANOs, 
From 35 Guineas upwards. 
18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


Lists free, 
| {RY'S 


pure 
; (JONCENTRATED 


Cyoves. 


**T consider it a very rich, delicions Cocoa. It is 
highly concentrated, and therefore economical as a 
family food, 1t isthe drink par eacellence for children, 
— n> trouble in making.”—W, H. R.STANLEY, 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—RuEUMATISM AND Gour.—These 
ing and soothing remedies demand the 
t attention of all persons liable to gout, 
Fuer painfal affections of the muscles, 
joints. The Ointment should be ap- 
ulfected parts have been patiently 
irm water, when the unguent 
tly rubbed upon the adjacent skin, 








nerves, or joi 
plied after thx 
fomented with 
should be dilige 
unless the friction should canse pain. Holloway’s 






Pills should be simultaneously taken to reduce in- 
flammation and to purify the blood. Tuis treatment 
abates the violence and lessens the frequency of gout, 
rheuma isin, and all spasmodic diseases which spring 
from her ry pr-di-position or from any accidental 
weakue s onstitution, bis Ointment checks the 
local misch The Pills restore the vital powers. 









os” TO GENTLEMEN REPLENISHING THEIR 
WARDROBES, 


ROBINSON 
linen fronts,35s 6d per half-dozen 


4 hoe LATE Mr. GEORGE GODWIN, 
F.R.S., F.S.A., &c.— The BUILDER of 
Febraary 4th (of which Journal he was Editor from 
1844 to 1885) contains a Full-Page Portrait, reproduced 
AND by the Ink-Photo Process from a recent photograph, 
(to measure or pattern, 2s extra). | together with a complete Biographical Not.ce. 
CLEAVER’S | Gentlemen are invited to send for | 44 (by post, 4)d). Orders received by any Newsagent, 
cuttings of materials used, also | or at the Office, 46 Catherine Strest, London, W.C. 


MATCHLESS patterns of our newest styles in nai 


Fancy-Cotton, Flannel, Silk, and aE ar | ae io a . 
THE FINEST WHISKEY IN THE WORLD IS 
SHIRTS. 


For dress or ordinary wear. Best 
qualitylong-cloth, with 4-fold finest 








Silk and Wool Shirtings, post-free 








to any part of the world. PE ASE’S DARLINGTON BLEND 
eta ar ee ee of VERY OLD SCOTCH WHISKEY, which 
With best materials in| is protected by the Trade-Mark, ‘* B.0.S.” 
neck-bands, cuffs, and fronts, OLD SHIRTS (Blended Old Sco‘ch), without which, on 
pe Bn the ae We label, none is 7 5, 8, and 12 years old, 
refit none under thiz figure. at 42s, 45:, and 50s the dozen. Send for 
Price-Lists and samptes of MADE AS G00D Sample Bottle (33 6d, 33 91, or 4521), rail-free, 
Linen Collars Cuffs &c and and kindly name this paper.—PEASE, SON, 
Sy ae eg a) . >} > ing Poe 
all kinds of Linen Goods post- AS NEW. and oS mee Piace, Darlington, Estab- 
free to any part. lished 1808, 7 
ROBINSON AND CLEAVER a ae ; 
(Telegraphic Address, “‘LineN”’), BELFAST. S) P E C z A Cc L E S. 
dnc : ** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness.” 
Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
= mn Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
SL OULS, PR REREY EDPROVISIONS } Spectactes to strengthen and assist the Weakest™ 
K and a Sights. Pamphiet, ‘‘ The Eye in Healzh and Disease,” 
vryy Y . post-free, contains valuable suggestio.s to sufferers 
| ‘nn TED MEATS. Also, from defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, E.C. 


_ & Co.’s A 1 SAUCE, 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


| of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


; ieee SOUP, and JEL|LY,and other 
GOLD MEDAL, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hoid 
the largest stock of Whisky iu the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations cn application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
“CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 








CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 


2 anD 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 
TRUSTEES, 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | The Rizht Rev.the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK, 

DIRECTORS. 

CuarrMaAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 

Deruty-Cuainman—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 


HUGH LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. GEORGE T. SOTHERON ESTCOURT, Esq., M.A. 
The ARCHDEACON of BATH. Hon, and Rev. Canon GREY, M.A. 
GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. Rev. CHARLES M. HARVEY, M.A. 
Rey. Canon BLACKLEY, M.A. The ARCHDEACON of LLANDAFF, 
Rey. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A, | Rey. Canon LONSDALE, M.A. 
W. PAGET BOWMAN, Esq., M.A. | The ARCHDEACON of NORFOLK, 
The DEAN of BRISTOL. Rey. Canon PROTHERO, M.A. 
Rev. J. M. BURN-MURDOCH, M.A. WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Esq. 
Rev. ©. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. Rev. CHARLES J. ROBINSON, M.A. 
Hon. HAMILTON J, A. CUFFE, B.A. Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. 
The ARCHDEACON of DURHAM, Rev. J. Y. STRATTON, M.A, 
The DEAN of EXETER. JOHN CHARLES THYNNE, Esq., M.A. 
Rev. GEORGE ELLER, M.A. Rev. Prebendary WACE, D.D. 
Rev. Canon ELLISON, M.A. } The DEAN of YORK. 

Puysician—Dr, STONE. Actuany—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 


FINANCIAL INFORMATION, June Ist, 1887, 


Accumulated Funds £3,319,535 
Annual Income ... pas ‘can a ‘ni 371,977 
Profits divided at Quinquennial Bonus, 1886 486,000 


The Society offers the following advantage::—1l. Absolute Security. 2. Economy of Management; no 
Agents being employed or Commission piid. 3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values. 
4, Claims Paid immediately on Proof of Title. 5. Freedom from Restriction as to Foreign Residence or 
Travel after Five Years’ Assurance. 6. No Shareholders; all Profits being the Property of the Assured. 
hy Profit arising from the exceptionally low Rate of Mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail amungst 
the Clergy. 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
Reduced Premium under Special Conditions,~ 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
EEE 








AGE, | £s. d. | AGE, | £s. d. | 
25 2018 25 1618 | 
30 | 23 S$ 4 | 30 | 18 10 10 | 
35 | 2610 0 | 35 | 21 4 2 
40 3 1 8 40 | 24.17 6 
45 | 36 3 4 | | 45 2319 2 

50 4313 4 50 34.19 2 








Copies of the 58th Annual Report, Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on application 
to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s Gd each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 
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CHAMBERS’S 
ENCYCLOPADIA 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 


NEW EDITION. 


ON MARCH lst, 1888, WILL BE PUBLISHED VOLUME I. 
Price 103, cloth ; 15s, half-morocco. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN TEN VOLUMES. 


The Work will also be issued in Monthly Parts, price 1s, to be completed in 74 Parts, 
(exclusive of Maps). Part I. will appear on March 1, 1888. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYLOPAIDIA is convenient in size, moderate in price, and so 
arranged that every subject in the field of human knowledge can be referred to without 
difficulty. This New Edition, in preparing which the Editorial Staff has had the assistance 
of eminent specialists in all departments, has been rewritten, and is printed from new, clear 
type, with fresh Illustrations and Maps. 

The Work may be ordered from any Bookseller, and Prospectus, with Specimen Page, 
may be had on application. 





W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 





vz LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. 
** Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 








Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 





BAG. 





FISHER’S GLADSTONE 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


S. FISHER, 188 STRAND. 





TINCTURE 


WOOLDRIDGE’S 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 





WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


ALL 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


D R. 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will _= immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 23 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 





DATURA TATULA, for oueatiier ani Inhalation. 
BEST REMEDY 
: FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s, 6s, 8s, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s 6d, 5s, 10s, and 18s. For Non-Smokers, 
Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s 6d, 5s, and 10s, 


THE 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 








Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
, ome CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS ror FEBRUARY. 
ng: Rena ro tn Inpia, 
HE Homeric Hert. By the Rig 
Gladstone, M.P. . Aght Hon, W. & 
— 8 CRIMEAN War, By W.H, Russell, 





THE New YorK Poricre. By Charles Willi 
Natiowauity. By J. We tlake, Q.0., LL.D.” 
Tur AGe oF THE PeNnTaTEUCH.—II, By the Dea, 
of ig gg 109 — 
Irnisu AND AND British Learsra 
William E. Bear. oo 
Tue WORKLESS, THE THRIFTLESS, AND TH 
‘ LESs.—II, By Francis Peek. sliesmanel 
HE SCOTTISH CHURCH QUESTION. B 
Smith, D.D. ’ vienna 
Has THE LIBERAL Party A Furtcre? By RB. 
o Cunninghame Graham, M.P. : 
ONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN FRANCE 
G. Monod, ne ae 


IspisTER andCo., Limited, 56 Lndgate Hill, London 


‘HE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

FEBRUARY. 2s 64. ‘ 

THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE: A PROGRAMME, By 

By i oe 

More Arr FoR Lonpon. (With a Map. iss 
Octavia Hill. ) By Miss 

THE PANAMA CANAL AND ITS PRrosPEcTs, By J 
Stephen Jeans. 

A CounTeR Criticism. By Herbert Spencer, 

THE REIGN OF PEDANTRY IN GIRLS’ ScHOOLs, By 
Miss Sewell. 

How To Live on £700 a Year. By George Somes 
Layard. 

CHATTER OR Business? By Frank H. Hill. 

THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE MEDICAL Scuisu 
By Kenneth Millican. ‘ 

THE DEATH OF ABDUL AZIz AND OF TuRKISH REFORM, 
By Sir Henry Elliot (ex-Ambassador at Constan. 
tinople). 

Tue ConsTITUTION OF THR Unitep Srates. By his 
Excellency the United Status Minister. 

London: KrGan Pav, TrENcH, and Co, 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
ConTENTS, FEBRUARY, 1888. Price 2s 64, 
1, IMPERIAL FEDERATION : CANADA AND THE UniTEp 
STaTEs. 
2. THE HigHEeR EpucaTIon OF WOMEN, 
3. WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 
4. Irn1sH LANpD AND Ir1sH RENTS. 
5. REMINISCENCES OF CARDINAL RICHELIED. 
6. THE Swiss CONSTITUTION. 
7. FREE-TRADE versus FAIR-TRADE, 
8. THe CROFTERS OF THE HIGHLANDS, 
9, CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :— 
1. Scrence. 
2. Poxitics, 
TRAVELS, 
3. History anp BioGRAPHy, 
4. BELLES LETTREs, 
10. Home AFFarrs. 
London: Trisner and Co., Ludgate Hill. 





SocioLoGy, VOYAGES AND 


No 28, NEW SERIES, FEBRUARY, 1888, 6d. 
N O W Lb HE DPD G4 SS. 
Conducted by RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 

ConTENTS, 

Tue STAR OF BETHLEHEM 

SHAKESPEARE AND HISTORY 

ARCTIC ORIGIN OF ARYAN RACES, 

NOTES ON AMERICANISMS. 

CoLiisions at Sea. By S. D, A. Andrews, 

Darwiy’s Lire anp LetTrers. By Edward Clodd, 

Our CuEss CoLumn. By “ Mephisto” 

Our Wuist CoLtumn, By “ Five of Clubs.’”’ 

EGi, &e., &e. 
London: Lonamans, GREEN, and Co, 
= Now ready, 
NGLICAN CHURCH 
MAGAZINE. 
FEBRUARY, 1888, Vol. [II., No. 17, price 10d. 
CONTENTS, 

1, THE GREAT SPRINGTIDE. 

2, THE RvussiAN CHURCH, AND Epocus IN IT? 
HIsTory. 

3. A New DEPARTURE IN BrBLicaL TRANSLATION. 

4, My CAMERA Obscura, 

5. Hugu Granger.—(Conclusion.) 

6. Notices OF Books. 

7. AMONG THE CHAPLAINCIES, 

8. APPENDICES, 

London: HARRISON and Sons, 59 Pall Mall. Paris: 
GALIGNANI. Boulogne: MeErRRIDEW. Brussels : 
Sprnevx. Baden-Baden: SomMERMEYER. Stock- 
holm: Fritze. Dresien: TitrmMann. Geneva: 
STAPELMOHR. Hanover: ScHiMORL and VON SEEFELD. 
Leipzig: LuicKE. Moscow: GROSSMANN and KNiBEL, 
Lausanne: BENDA-Roussy. Vevey and Montreux: 
SCHLESINGER, 





FEBRUARY, 1838. 
Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
HE MONTHLY PACKET. 
CONTENTS. 
Brecucrort AT Rocxstone. By the E litor. 
Dacmar. By Helen Shipton, 
ANGELA: A SKETCH. By Alice Weber. Chap. 2. 
CaMBOs FROM ENGLISH HISTORY: THE DutcH WAR. 
PREPARATION OF PRAYER-Book Lessons: ASH- 
WEDNESDAY. 
Suort Essays. By Elizabeth M. Sewell. 
A GEORGIAN Princess. By the Author of “ Véra,’ 
&c. Part II. 
Parers oN Rome. By Rev. W. Jefferies Hills. 
And other Papers. 
London: W. SmirxH and Innes, 31 and 32 Bedford 
Street, Strand, W.C. 
Price One Shilling. 


1s, post-free, 


OLD CATCHING, COLD PRE- 

VENTING, COLD CURING. By Joun H. 

CLAREF, M.D. . Epps and Oo., 48 Threadneedle 
Strect, and 170 Piccadilly. 


SESE 
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p. APPLETON & CO0.’S LIST. 


VOL. III. (@RIN—LOO), just out. 
APPLETONS CYCLOPADIA 
OF 


AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by 
General JAMES GRANT WILSON 
and 
JOHN FISKE. 

Contains Articles on about 20,000 prominent Native 
and Adopted Citizens of the United States; also the 
names of several thousand Eminent Persons of Canada 
and all other countries of North and South America, 
as well as more than | 000 Persons of Foreign Birth 
who are closely identified with American History. 
With several Full-Page Portraits and numerous 

oodeuts. 
To be completed in 6 Volumes. 
Vol. I, (Aar-Cra), Vol. II. (Cra-Grim), Vol. III. 
(Grin-Loc), now ready. 
Large 8vo, cloth or buckram, 24s each ; or sheep, 3¢s 
each, 
Subscribers’ names can now be received. 
Just published, 12mo, 5s 6d. 
BONTWELL, GEORGE S.—The 
LAWYER, the STATESMAN, and the SOLDIER. 


Sketches of Rufus Choate, Daniel Webster, and 
General Grant. 


2mo, cloth, 8s 6d. 


WILSON, J. HARRISON.—CHINA. 
Travels and Investigations in the Middle King- 
dom, A Story of its Civilisation and Possibilities, 
With a Glance at Japan, 





D. APPLETON and CO.,, 
1,3,and § BOND STREET, NEW YORK ; 
and 
CAXTON HOUSE, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, 

LONDON. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 
THE OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK 


OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
FOR 1888. 


Demy 8vo, paper boards, 3s; cloth boards, 4s, 

The Sixth Issue of this important Work will present 
an authorised and comprehensive record of the condi- 
tion and work of the Church of England, and of all 
— in communion with her thronghout the 
world, 

Several additions of considerable interest and im- 
portance will be found in this volume, giving it a 
peculiar value of its own. 

In the interests of the National Church the circula- 
tion of this Book is of immense importance, as the 
records it furnishes must greatly tend to remove 
common prejudices and misconceptions with regard 
to the position of the Church of England, and her 
relation to the spiritual wants of the people. 








SOCIETY for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOW- 
LEDGE. London: Northumberland Avenue, Charing 
Cross, W.C.; 43 Qucen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Brighton : 135 North Street. 

ENERIFE and its SIX SATEL- 
LILES; or, the Canary Islands, Past and 
Present. By Oxivia M. Stone, Author of ‘* Norway 
in June.’ With Maps and Illustrations, 2 vols., 
price 42s, 

“The obvious outcome of a great deal of loving 
labour. Every winter tourist ought to read and 
meditate upon the allurements of the Fortunate 
Islands, whose attractions Mrs. Stone has here set so 
temptingly before us.””—Daily Telegraph. 

“There is hardly one point of interest that is not 
brought under notice of the reader. The want of 
some really good book, containing reliable information 
on the subject, has been greatly felt. We think Mrs, 
Stone supplies this deficiency, and we have pleasure 
in recommending it.’’—Field. 

‘* All readers who arrive at the end of the volumes 
will feel that they have almost as good an idea of what 
life and travel in the Canaries are like, as if they had 
themselves been there.””—Manchester Guardian, 

“The book contains such wealth of picturesque 
descriptions and lively incidents that a reviewer can 
do no better than commend it wholesale to the 
reader.”—lIllustrated London News. 

Marcus Warp and Co., Limited, London, Belfast, 
and New York. 





Now ready. 


HE COMING of the GREAT 
QUEEN: a Narrative of the Acquisition of 
Burmah. By Major EpMoND CHARLES BROWNE, 
Royal Scots Fusiliers, D.A.A.G., Madras Army, late 
Commandant, Mounted Infantry Corps, Burmah 
Field Force. Demy 8vo, 13 Illustrations, and 3 Maps, 
price 12s 6d, 
Harrison and Sons, 59 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling. 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Meth. d of Curing these Diseases. By Ropert G. 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &e. 
London: G. MitcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Float Rexest; and SmMPEIN and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
ourt. 








RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


The LAST of the VALOIS; and the Accession 


of Henry of Navarre, 1559-1589. By CaTHERINE CHARLOTTE, Lady Jackson. In 2 vols. large crown 8vo 
with Portraits on Steel, 24s, , 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY and REMINISCENCES of 


SIR DOUGLAS FORSYTH, K.C.S.I., C.B, Edited by his Daughter, ETHE 
with Portrait on Steel, and Map, 12s 6d. “ a a a a a 


Ree kee volume forms an extremely interesting, instructive, and useful record of a typical English life.”— 
ecord. 





———— 


MEMOIRS of the PRINCESSE de 


Edited by Lucien Perey. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s, with Portrait of the Princess. 


LIGNE. 





Miss PARDOE’S 


LIFE of FRANCIS the FIRST. In 3 vols. 8vo, 


42s, with 17 Engravings, 





FOURTH EDITION. 


WILLIAM POWELL FRITH’S AUTOBIO- 


GRAPHY and REMINISCENCES. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 30s. 





SECOND EDITION. 


WHAT I REMEMBER. By T. A. Trollope. In 


2 vols, demy Svo, with Portrait, 30s. 





NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 
HIS COUSIN BETTY. By Miss F. M. Peard, 


Author of “ Near Neighbours,”’ &. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


YOUNG MISTLEY: a New Novel. In 2 vols. 


**The impression that this very clever novelcreates page the work of a mature hand, who can touch at 
and leaves upon the reader’s mind is that it is drawn , once with delicacy and precision,’—Newcastle Courant. 
from life, that the characters are all familiar figures | 
to the author, and that the incidents it records are } A very clever novel, well worth reading. Itisone 
real,” —Life. of great promise, and we shall be much disappointed 

“This is a delightful novel...... The tale is well told; | if it is not followed up by something still better.” — 
in short, is no ordinary novel, but exhibits onevery John Bull. 


WHITEPATCH: a Romance for Quiet People. 


In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 

** An old-world rambling romance, dealing with the the background of the piece...... * Whitepatch’ calls 
topics of to-day in the style of fifty yearsago. The itself ‘A Romence for Quiet People,’ but we imagine 
quaint turns of expression, old-fashioned notions, and people of a!l s rts and ages will find themselves well 
antiquated way of presenting things fit in well with amused by it.’""—Su/urduy Review. 


And, immediately. 


A LIFE INTEREST. By Mrs. 


Author of ‘‘ The Wooing o’t,”’ ‘‘ Her Dearest Foe.’’ In 3 vols. crown &vo, 


Alexander, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘*Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.”’ 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHG:A, COLICS, &e. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle, 
Sote ManuracturER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s 1}d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d. 


DINN EFORD’S 
Safest Aperient for delicat: 
M A G N E S i A . Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 








A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signatare, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 
@@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 





Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO, 


CYCLOPADIA of EDUCATION. Now ready, Part 
I., 48 pp., royal 8vo, in wrapper, 7d. [In about 12 Parts, 
Articles on Educational Systems, Institutions, Legislation, Methods and 
Appliances, and Psychological and Hygienic Aspects of Pedagogy, together with 
Brief Biographies of all the more important Educational Reformers. 


The HISTORY of PEDAGOGY: a New History of 
Educational Theories. By Professor G. Compayré. Translated, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Index, by Professor W. H. Payne, M.A. 63. 


The HOME, the KINDERGARTEN, and the 
SCHOOL. By EuizaperH P, Prasopy, With Introduction by E. A. 
MANNING, 3s, 

“Byvery mother and teacher will {be the better fitted for the education of 
children after a perusal of this volume.’’—Literary World. 


A PRIMER of GERMAN LITERATURE. Based on 
the Work of Professor Kiucr. By Isanen T. Lusiin. 3s 64. 
** A useful book...... Such a work was really much wanted.”—Schoolmaster. __ 


A CRITIQUE of KANT. By Professor Kuno 
Fiscner. Edited by Dr. W.8. Hoven. 8vo, 6s. 

onan be found a valuable general introduction to the study of Kant.’’—Pail 

Ma azette. 


A MANUAL of PSYCHOLOGY. By F. Kirchner. 
Edited by E. D. Drovent. 4s 6d. 


LIBERTY and LAW. By George Lacy. 8vo, 12s. 
The Problem: Individualism or Collectivism.—What is Liberty ?—What is 
Law ?—Liberty and Law.—Natural Rights.—The Principles of Justice.— 
Political Economy.—Socialism.—The Applications of Justice.—Liberty of the 
Press and Freedom of Speech. 


The REDEMPTION of LABOUR; or, Free Labour 
upon Freed Land. By Crcit BaLrour Puipson, 8vo, with numerous 
Coloured Diagrams, 12s. 

ConTENTS :—Value.—Wages.—Rent.—The Remedy.—Money. 


LITERARY SKETCHES. By H.S. Salt. 3s. 
ConTENTS :—Two Kinds of Genius.—Shelley as a Teacher.—The Tennyson ian 
Philosophy.—The Works of James Thomson.—On Certain Lyric Poets.— Poe’s 
Writings.—H. D. Thoreau.—William Godwin.—Nat Hawthorne’s Romances.— 
Thoughts on De Quincey. 
“The work of an informed and sensible man.’’—British Weekly. 


























The REFORM of LONDON GOVERNMENT and 
CITY GUILDS. By J. F. B, Firtu. 1s, cloth. 

[New Vol. of Imper. Parl, Series. 

TIME, for FEBRUARY, 1888. Edited by Walter 
SICHEL. 

Cuter Contents:—The Right Hon. G. Osborne Morgan, Q.C., M.P.: Work 
and Workers. No. II. Members of Parliament.—G. W. E. R.: Mr. Mackonochie 
and the Ritualistic Movement.—“ One Who Knows Him”’: Unser Fritz.—Richard 
Dawson: The Mystery of the Rue des Macgons.—Professor William Wallace: The 
Pedigree of Natural Rights.—Mdlle. Y. Blaze de Bury: The Art of Conversation 
and French Salons.—Mrs. 8. A. Barnett: Child Life in Pauper Schools.—Morice 
Gerard: The Silent House by the River.—J. Wallwyn Poyer Shepheard: Th 
Sugar Bounties.—Annie Thomas: Love’s a Tyrant. Chaps. xxxiv.-xxxvi.—Time’s 
Footsteps for the Month.—The Best Books of the Past Month: a Classified Biblio- 


grapby. 











SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY, and CO., 
PATERNOSTER :QUARE, E.C. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from One Guinea 


per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from Two Guineas 


per Annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Books Exchange- 
able by the Library Messengers), from Two Guineas per Annum. 
ALL tue BEST anp MOST POPULAR BOOKS or tut SEASON 
ARE IN CIRCULATION at MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 








MUDIE’S CLEARANCE LIST contains many thousand 
Volumes of Standard and other Works withdrawn from circula- 
tion, and now offered for Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices. 

A Large Assortment of Handsomely Bound Books, 

Suitable for Presents and Prizes, always in stock. 


PROSPECTUSES AND CLEARANCE LISTS SENT POSTAGE 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MUDIEFS SELECT LIBRARY 
(LIMITED), 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
Brancu OFFICES : 
281 REGENT STREET, and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 








CLARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKS. 


PERRAULT’S POPULAR TALES, Editeq 
ry-Tales, &, 


from the Original French Editions, with an Introduction on Fai 

By AnprREw Lana, M.A., late Fellow of Merton College. Tastefaily ri 

in small 4to, on special hand-made paper, half-vellum, gilt top, with Bortrain 
aits, 


15s. H 
RK by Dr. MARTINEAU, [7S Published. 


NEW WO 
A STUDY of RELIGION; its Sources ang 


Contents. By James MartTIneEav, D.D., LL.D., late Princi 
New College, London, 2 vols. 8v0, cloth, 24s, Tue bo ea 


the Same Author. 


TYPES of ETHICAL THEORY. By James 


Martineau, D.D., LL.D., late Principal of Manchester N 
Second Edition, 2'vols. crown 8vo, 15s. * New Oollege, London, 
‘The most important and original work which English phil 
duced for at least a century and a half.’’—Spectator, — neh patlosophy has pro- 
PART I. of a NEW SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


GEOGRAPHY for SCHOOLS. By Alfred 
Hveues, M.A., Assistant-Master at Manchester Grammar-School. 

— a PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHY. With Diagrams, crown 8vo cloth 
price 2s 6d. ust ire dy,” 
This * Practical Geography”? is based on the results of several years? pica 
the Modern Side at the Manchester Grammar-School. It has been found possible, 
within the limits of an ordinary term’s geographical course, to include the conside aa 
tion of many classes of problems which ave not usually treated at school, em 


A GREEK TESTAMENT PRIMER. An 


Easy Grammar and Reading-Book for the Use of Students beginni 

By the Rev. Epwarp Miter, M.A., Rector of Bucknell, cogs lpe eg 

3s 6d, [Just ready, ° 
W. L. NEWMAN’S EDITION of the ‘‘ POLITICS,” 


Mr. 
’ © ® 
ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS. Edited, with an 
Introduction, Two Prefatory Essays, and Notes, Critical and Explanator 
by W. L. Newmay, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, and late Reader i me 
History, Oxford. Vols. 1. and II., Svo, cloth, 283. a 
Vol. I.—INTRODUCTION to the POLITICS. Vol. IIL.—PRE 
ESSAYS. Books I, and II.—TEXT and NOTES. Gednee 
“Mr. Newman’s introduction is an important contribution to political 
philosophy, and this edition of the ‘ Politics,’ when completed the 
standard one for British students.’’—Scottish Leader. neers are en 
yi ‘A most conscientious, most interesting, and most important work.’’—Saturday 
eview. 
“A work of the first magnitude in its kind..,...may prove the definiti iti 
for along while to come.”’—Oxford Magazine, " eee 
NEW VOLUME of the CLARENDON PRESS SERIES of GERMAN CLASSICS, 


BECKER'S FRIEDRICH der GROSSE. 


Edited, with Notes and Historical Introduction, by C. A, Bucuner, Ph.D., 
Professor of German, King’s College, London, Editor of the Series, Extra 
feap. 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 


“Dr. Buchheim, by his excellent editions of the German classics, has done far 
more than any other man to forward the study of German in England and 
America,’”’—Westminster Review. 


*,* Full Clarendon Piress Catalogues Free on Application, 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
CLARENDON PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW FOR 
FEBRUARY, 2s 6d, 


CONTAINS ARTICLES ON :— 


CONSERVATISM and FEMALE SUFFRAGE. By Professor 
GoLpWIN Situ. 


IRISH LANDLORDS’ CONVENTION. By Antony Trait, 








Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD on the LOVES of the POETS. By 
ALFRED AUSTIN. 


The PROSPECTS of FAIR-TRADE. By Viscount Exrine- 
ton, M.P. 


ARE RICH LANDOWNERS IDLE? 
MANNERS, 


The CENTENARY of the TIMES. By Atex, Innes Suanp. 
&e., &e. 


By Lady Joun 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 





Wu RIDGWAY, 169 Piccadilly. 








In 2 vols. 8vo., price 36s. 
rI\HE LIFE of JOHN WILLIAM COLENSO, D.D., Bishop 
of Natal. By the Rav. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart., M.A., Rector of Scrayingham, 











Price 1s; by post, 1s 3d, 
IRST LESSONS in SCIENCE (ASTRONOMY). By 


the Right Rev. Joan WiLt1am CoLenso, D.D., Bishop of Natai, 1853-1883, 


SECOND EDITION, 1 vol, Ove, with Genealogical Table, price 6s ; by post, 63 6d. 
é epee BRUNSWICK ACCESSION, By Percy M. 


THORNTON, 





WP LLIAM RIDGWAY, 169 Piccadilly 
PRODENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS wn ue ose ve £7,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ... us oe tse awe ~—-9,000,000 





1848, 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 868, FEBBUARY, 1888, 2s 6d, 
ConTENTS. 
QspoRNE: BEFORE MIDNIGHT, DEcEMBER 3Ist, 1897. 
Joxce. Chays. 37-40. 
Mrs. OLIPHANT ON VENICE, 
A PLEA FOR LANDLORDS. 
Princess YIELA: AN AFRICAN EprIsoprE. 
Qxsar Borata.—III. Hrs Captivity, FLIGHT, AND DEATH. By M. Charles Yriarte. 
Irish AFFAIRS AS THEY Now Stanp. By an Trish Liberal. 
Mr. KinGLAKE’s ‘‘ INVASION OF THE Crm™EA.” 
QHAKESPEARE OR Bacon? By Sir Theodore Martin, K.v.B. 
Work FoR WILLING Hanns: A PrRacTicaL PLAN FoR STATE-AIDED EMIGRATION, 
Ay AutumN IpyLL. Scene : The Park, Hawarden. 
Tue BALANCE OF Power IN Europe: ITs Naval ASPECT. 


COMPLETION of Mr. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY. 


The INVASION of the CRIMEA: its Origin, 


and an Account of its Progress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By A. 
W. KINGLAKE. 

Vol, VII.—From the MORROW of INKERMAN tothe FALL of CANROBERT, 

Vol. VIII —From the OPENING of PELISSIER’S COMMAND to the DEATH 
of LORD RAGLAN, 

Illustrated with numerous Maps, Plans, and Indes to the complete Work. 
Demy 8vo, 28s. 

“Mr, Kinglake’s last volumes come as a welcome gift, touching so closely on 
the very issues of the day that it seems to us for the moment that hardly in any 
year since 1855 could they have been more valuable. There are not a few of bis 
words that will seem as if they had been written of design to enlighten English. 
men as to the part which it most behoves their country to play at the present 
hour; still more there are, both in these concluding volumes, and in those earlier 
ones to which one may hope these will again direct attention, lessons of the most 
profound interest as to the perennial dangers, the perennial strength, and the 
perennial weakness of England.’’—Macmillan’s Magazine, 

“Not only is it the close of a great historical work, but what, from the pic- 
turesque point of view, is a sensational romance, rich in dramatic events, as in 
profound studies of character...... Mr. Kinglake has patiently concentrated his 
attention on the work, which will be a worthy memorial of one of the most 
dramatic of modern campaigns...... Nor has he confined himself to a mere 
chronicle of the campaigning and the councils of war—of siege, sap, and storm, 
and heroic endurance under suffering. His is the most lucid and comprehensive 
picture of European politics and politicians at an eminently critical time,’’— 


Blackwood’s Magazine, 
This day is published. 
in the 


SCOTLAND and SCOTSMEN 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Tdited from the MSS. of Jonn Ramsay, Esq., 
of Ochtertyre. By ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, Author of ‘* Memoir of Admiral 
Lord Keith, K.B.,”’ &. 2 vols, 8vo, 3ls 6d. 

“The contents of these two volumes are of unquestionable value. They show 
us, through the eyes of a shrewd observer, many of the men, and not a little of 
the manners of Scotland when, chiefly by reason of more intimate contact with 
England, the country was awakening or had just awakened to a new and more 
progressive life...... Mr. Ramsay was a liberal-minded man, but withont sympathy 
with rash innovations ; and his judgments on contemporary men and manners 
are generally as shrewd as they are kindly, and are often as entertaining as they 
are instructive ..... Altogether these volumes form the most interesting addition 
that has for some time been made to Scottish social, personal, and anecdotal 
history.’’—Scotsman, 

This day is published. 


COUNTESS IRENE. By the Author of 


“ Lanterdale’’ and ‘‘ Caterina.’ 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 61. 

“The girl who gives the title to the book, and the development of whose 
character forms the main issue of the plot, isa figure drawn with marked ability. 
‘aan The interest of the work, however, lies not so much in its incidents, though 
these are well conceived, as in the character-drawing, and the many pleasant 
pictures of Austrian life and manners which enliven the progress of the tale.”— 


Scotsman, 
Next week will be published, 


SPINOZA. By the Very Rev. Principal 


Carp, Glasgow. Being the New Volume of ‘ Blackwood’s Philosophical 
Classics for English Readers.’”’ In 1 vol. crown Svo, with Portrait, 3s 6d, 


Next week will be published. 


The PLEASURES of READING. An Address 


delivered at St. Andrews University, Decemb»r 10th, 1887. By ArtHur JAMES 
Ba.rovur, Lord Rector, Crown 8vo, sewed, 








ELIOT'S 
OBR 8S. 


GEORGE 
LIFE A N D W 


CABINET EDITION. Complete in 24 vols. 
crown 8vo, printed from a new and legible 
type, price £6. Each volume may be had 
separately, price 5s. 


|‘ A delightful edition of George Eliot’s works...... In size, type, and paper, every- 
thing that could be wished,”’—Atheneum, 


CHEAPER EDITIONS, in Uniform Binding. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations. Sold separately. 
ADAM BEDE, 3s 6d; The MILL on the FLOSS, 3s 6d; FELIX 
HOLT, the RADICAL, 3s Gd; SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE, 3s; 
SILAS MARNER, 2s 6d; ROMOLA, 3s Gd; DANIEL DERONDA, 
786; MIDDLEMARCH, 7s 6d; LIFE of GEORGE ELIOT, 7s 64. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


By the EARL of SELBORNE. 


CHURCHES and TITHES, ANCIENT FACTS 


and FICTIONS concerning. By Rounpett, Eart of Setsorne, Author of 
‘ A a of the Church of England against Disestablishment,”’ &c, Crown 
vo, 7s 6d, 

The Guardian says :—‘‘ Lord Selborne’s ‘ Defence of the Church of England 
against Disestablishment’ was a cogent statement of facts, marshalled with the 
skill of a practised advocate, enforced by the practical sagacity of an experienced 
statesman, and fortified by the research of a careful statistician. But asa per- 
manent contribution to ecclesiastical history * Ancient Facts and Fictions’ be- 
longs to another and far higher class of literature. Regarded as an armoury of 
weapons of defence for the Church of England, the value of ‘ Ancient Facts and 
Fictions’ is very great,”” 


NEW and POPULAR EDITION, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JAMES FRASER, Second Bishop of Man- 


chester : a Memoir, 1818-1835. By Tuomas Huaues,Q.C. With a Portrait. 


The MAKERS of VENICE: Doges, 


Conquerors, Painters, and Men of Letters. By Mrs. OtrpHant, Author of 

‘* The Makers of Florence,” &c, With numerous Illustrations, Medium 8vo, 21s, 

Blackwood’s Magazine says :—‘* Mrs, Oliphant’s hand has not lost its cunning. 

* The Makers of Venice’ is even more delightful than ‘ The Makers of Florence.’ 

The writing is bright and animated, the research thorough, the presentation of 

old Venetian life brilliantly vivid. It is an entirely workmanlike piece of work 

by an artist who knows how to mix the colours on her palette to the best advan- 

tage, and by a stury-teller who can translate the lay-fizures of the past into real 

men and women...... We are grateful to Mrs, Oliphant for this very charming and 
instructive volume,” 


NEW NOVELS. 
The SECOND SON. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


Author of “The Curate in Charge,’ ‘A Country Gentleman,” &e. 3 vols. 
Crown &vo, 3ls 6d. 


FOUR GHOST STORIES. By Mrs. Moles- 


WorRTH. Crown 8yo, 6s, 


PAUL PATOFF. By F. Marion Crawford, 


Author of ‘‘ A Roman Singer,” ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs,’’ ‘* Marzio’s Cracifix,” &c. 3 
vols, Crown 8vo, 31s 6d, 

The Scottish Review says :—*‘ The plot is a most powerful one, and the writer’s 
great ability makes the story so interesting that it is diflicult, when once you have 
begun, to lay the book down again.”’ 

The Observer says :—“ Mr, Marion Crawford’s novels are always books to be 
read by those who care to keep touch of the fiction of the day.” 

The Guardian says:— Paul Patoff’ is undoubtedly a clever story, and a study 
which may be counted original.” 


The NEW ANTIGONE. A Romance. 3 


vols, Crown 8vo, 31s 6d, 


The St. James’s Gazette says :—* Without doubt ‘The New Antigone’ is a 
remarkable book...... To sum up, the author has shown that he is gifted with a 
poetic imagination, a large feeling for the pathos of life, and a deep insight into 
the complexities of the human heart.”’ 

The Saturday Review says:—“ The story of ‘The New Antigone’ has many 
merits..... The awakening of Hippolyta’s conscience through the misfortune of 
Annie Dansie is described with both power and pathos, and takes a firm hold on 
the reader’s sympathy. If this is a first novel, the author is to be congratulated 
on her possession and excellent use of many good gifts.’’ 


SERMONS. By the Right Rev. James 


Fraser, D.D., Second Bishop of Manchester. In Two Volumes. I, Univer- 
sity and other Sermons. II. Parochial and other Sermons, Edited by the 
Rey. Joun W. Diaate, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s each. 


THOUGHTS on REVELATION and LIFE. 


Being Selections from the Works of Canon WESTCOTT. Arranged and 
Edited by the Rev. SrepHeNn Puisuirs, M.A., Reader and Chaplain of Gray's 
Inn, Crown 8yo, 6s. 


The REGAL POWER of the CHURCH; or, 


the Fundamentals of the Canon Law. A Dissertation. By the Rev. EpmunpD 
= lyre B.D. Emmanuel College, Vicar of 8S. Clement’s, Cambridge. Demy 
vo, 4s 6d. 


MODERN GUIDES of ENGLISH THOUGHT 


in MATTERS of FAITH, ESSAYS on SOME of the. By Ricnarp Hott 
Hutton. Globe 8vo, 6s. 

The Academy says :—“‘ Of the other portions of the volume I have not left my- 
self space to write. The essay on Carlyle is suggestive and interesting ; that on 
‘George Eliot as Author’ is a critical study in Mr. Hutton’s best style; and the 
concluding essay on Maurice is a nobly sympathetic tribute to a thinker and 
teacher who manifestly has done much to influence Mr. Hatton’s own thought 
and teaching. Few persons, I think, have understood Mr. Maurice so well as Mr. 
Hutton understands him.” 


FROM WITHIN. By George Harwood, 
Author of “ Disestablishment,”’ “The Coming Democracy,” &c. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


The Literary World says:— For this great task it must be confessed that Mr. 
Harwood possesses several important qualifications. He is gifted withan unusual 
facility of expression. His style is limpid, though often coloured with poetic 
fancy. His argument is arranged decently and in order. Mr. Harwood is also a 
man of culture, and he has studied in a broad and tolerant spirit the chief re- 
ligious systems of ancient and modern times...... The book is a valuable contribu. 
tion to the discussion of the nature of religion, and especially of religion as 
specialised in Christianity..,...His discussion of the questions of the existence of 
evil, and the immortality of the soul, are characterised by unusual freshness and 
originality.” 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 340, for FEBRUARY, price ls, contains :— 


1. Earty Days or Darwinism. By Professor Newton. 

2. Mr. Krn@iakr’s INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. By Colonel Maurice. 
3. Tae REVERBERATOR. By Henry James. Chaps, 1-2. 

4, Virait In EnGuisu Verse. By J. W. Mackail. 

5. BURFORD. 

6, A NIGHT IN THE JUNGLE, 

7. Ropespierre’s Love. By Edmund Knox, 


= 


8, Curis. By W. E. Norris. Chaps. 7-9. 








MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


For FEBRUARY. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 


Tue British Arnmy.—IV. By the Author of “ Greater Britain." 
A Cosmic History. By Frederic W. H. Myers. 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN FEDERALISM. By C. R. Lowell. 


THE ABOLITION OF ScnHooL Fers. By the Chairman of the London School 
oard, 


Beauty, Composition, 
Addington Symonds, 


THE EDUCATION OF THE EMOTIONS, 
TURGUENEFF. By George Moore. 
TTaL1aN WOMEN IN THE MippLEe AGEs, By E. Lynn Linton. 
Tue Ways or OrtHopox Critics, By F. Howard Collins. 
Tue Hovsine oF THE Poor. By Harold E. Boulton. 

A JacoBEaNn CourtTIER. By Arthur Benson, 


CORRESPONDENCE :—A Nore on “ Evx-Hountinc.” 
art. 


HISTORY of the CHILDREN of ISRAEL 


up to the TIME of DAVID. By Ernest Renan, Translated from the 
French by C. B. Prrman. Demy 8vo. [In the press, 


EXPRESSION, CHARACTERIZATION. By John 


By Frances Power Cobbe. 


By Sir Henry Pottinger, 





The “RUSSIA’S HOPE;” or, Britannia 


no longer Rules the Waves. Showing how the Muscovite Bear got at the 
British Whale. Translated from the original Russian by CHARLES JAMES 
Cooke. Crown 8vo, ls. 


A NEW NOVEL by HAWLEY SMART, 


SADDLE and SABRE. By Hawley Smart, 
Author of ‘‘ A False Start,’’ &c. 3 vols. 


**One of the best books yet written by Captain Hawley Smart. From the first 
page to the last it teems with interesting and exciting incidents..... * Saddle and 
Sabre’ is certainly a book which may be read a second or even a third time, and 
it will, we have no doubt, take its place among the standard English novels of 
the day.’’—Court Circular, 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL are issuing at a Cheap 
Rate the most popular of CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


The volumes are handsomely bound in cloth, and published at 
ONE SHILLING EACH. 


SARTOR RESARTUS. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION. 3 vols. 

PAST and PRESENT. 

HERO-WORSHIP. 

CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS ? 
ESSAYS. 


7 vols. j In February. 


The LIFE of SCHILLER. 
*.* Others to follow. 


Are now ready. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 











“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Le1en Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD AND MODERN MASTERS FROM 
ALL THE CELEBRATED GALLERIES OF EUROPE IN 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE, 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE. 
Catalogues on application. 


0oL D PARI S5. 
TEN ETCHINGS by C. MERYON, 


Reproduced on Copper by the Autogravure Process, 
Complete in elegant Portfolio, price Three Guineas, 





The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus, 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print- 
Room, British Museum, 

Paintings, Drawings, &c., carefully framed, 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp, 124, price 6d, free per post. 


COMPANY. 


THE AUTOTYPE 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 











MESSRS. LONGMANS AND C0.’S List 


NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 


1 vol. 8vo, price 18s. 
THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES 
Or, the Bow of Ulysses. 
By JAMES A. FROUDE. 
With 9 Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, 





° 
’ 


Daily Telegivaph.—‘ An excellent volume, the brightness and life of which loses 
nothing by contrast with occasional touches of grave speculation and pro — 
seriousness.” Phetie 

The Globe.— Once open this new book of Mr. Fronde’s, and you must 
on with it. The writer holds you by his glittering style, and you cann 
but surrender to the spell. The fascination is complete.” 

Spectator.—*‘ Possesses ina high degree the inestimable gift of bein, 
readable, and the effect on the reader cannot but be to awaken his Aeewes ghly 
subject of such vast importance as the rule of the English among the Negroes of 
the West Indies.” ™ 

Land and Water.—“ Simply the most fascinating book of its class ever written 
Of its class, do we say? It is rather sui generis. In brilliant descriptive, in 
glowing pictorial beauty, it can be compared only to Kingsley’s ‘ At Last.’ In its 
other qualities, it can be compared to nothing.” . 

Standard,—* Since Anthony Trollope wrote his pleasant book on the Antilles 
no work half so interesting, or a tithe so authoritative, has appeared on the 
British West Indies as Mr. Fronde’s latest contribution to the literature of what 
were once the pearls of our Colonial Empire. ‘ The Bow of Ulysses’ is worthy of 
the author of ‘* Oceana,’ ”’ 

The Times.— Mr. Froude’s brilliant book on the West Indies is, perhaps, the 
most enjoyable he has ever written, and has a wider interest than might be inferred 
from thetitle, Never has he thrown himself with more intensity into those broad 
and burning questions which concern the future of the Empire. Never has he 
found happier opportunity for fervent eloquence or picturesque description, and 
he has seldom displayed his powers to greater advantage.” 


needs go 
Ot choose 





CHEAPER ISSUE OF THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS IN 
EIGHT MONTHLY VOLUMES. 


A JOURNAL OF THE REIGNS OF 
KING GEORGE IV., KING WILLIAM IV., 
AND QUEEN VICTORIA. 


By the lute CHARLES C. F. GREVILLE, Esq., 
Clerk of the Council to those Sovereigns. 
Edited by HENRY REEVE, C.B., D.C.L. 
(8 vols.) Vols. I, and IL., crown 8vo, 6s each. 


BIOGRAPHIES of WORDS, and the HOME 


of the ARYAS. By F. Max Miter. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


BALLADS of BOOKS. 


Lana. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


The BLACK POODLE, and other Stories. 


By F. Anstey, Author of ‘‘ Vice Versi.” With Frontispiece by G. Du 
Maurier. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8yo, 2s, boards ; 2s 6d, cloth. 


A HISTORY of TAXATION and TAXES 


in ENGLAND, from the EARLIEST TIMES to the YEAR 1885. By 
SreruEN DowELt, Assistant Solicitor of Inland Revenue. Second Kdition, 
Revised and Altered, 4 vols. 8vo. Vols, I. and II., The History of Taxation, 
21s. Vols. III. and IV., The History of Taxes, 21s, 


CIVILISATION and PROGRESS. By Joy 


BEATTIE CrozieR, New and Cheaper Edition, 8vo, 5s. 

Spectator.— The testimony which we are compelled to give to the high ability 
of this ambitious work is completely impartial...... A book far less superficial 
than Mr. Buckle’s.”’ 

Scotsman.—* An original thinker, and a clear, forcible writer.” 


Kdited by ANDREW 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 











DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 
LIFE and LABOUR;; or, Characteristics of Men of Industry, 


Talent, and Genius. 6s. (Just published. 


MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 6s. 
JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an Autobiography. With 


Portrait and 90 Illustrations, 6s. 


6s each 


THRIFT. 
DUTY. 


SELF-HELP. 
CHARACTER. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 
LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 


21s, 7s 6d, or 2s 6d, 
LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated. 5 vols., 7s 6d each. 


LIFE of THOMAS EDWARD, the SCOTCH NATURALIST. 
Illustrated by George Reid, R.S.A. 6s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


With Illustrations, 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


WALTER BESANT’S NEW BOOK.—Immediately, Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s, 


rIF TY V¥eEaeS AG O. 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of ‘All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 


With nearly 150 Full-Page Plates and Woodcuts. 














EVERY INCH a SOLDIER. By MJ” Goiquhoun: 


M IR. PAYN’ s NEW COLLECTION OF STORIES.—Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d, 


GLOW-WORM TALES. By James Payn, Author of “ By Proxy,” &e. 





Mr. FRANCILLON’ 3 NEW NOVEL. ~eaneltianie, 3 vols. crown 8v0, at all Libraries. 
KING or KNAVE? By R. E. Francillon. 


A NEW DETECTIVE STORY.—Crown §&vo, cloth extra, 6:. 


The PASSENGER from SCOTLAND YARD. By H. F. Wood. 


“A detective story of far more than ordinary interest...... It is a well-constructed, well-written, powerful story.”’—Scotsman. 
“An undeniably clever story......The interest of the story is cleverly maintained, ‘and the group of conspirators are put through their paces in a sufficiently sen- 


sational we jay t to ~ ase even a blasé reader re this kind of fiction.’’—Leeds Me; roury. 


A NEW SPORTING STORY. aii cover, ls; cloth, 1s 6d, 


A ROMANCE « of the QUEEN’S HOUNDS: ‘By Charles James. 














BRET HARTE’S NEW BOOK.—Picture boar ds, 2 2s; cloth, 2s 6d, 

A PHYLLIS of the SIERRAS, and a DRIFT from REDWOOD CAMP. 
By BRET I HARTE. 

Saiecia™ sae CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d. 


PASTON CAREW, MILLIONAIRE and -MISER. By E. Lynn Linton. 














NEW NOVEL by] D. CHRISTIE MURRAY and HENRY HERMAN.—Crown 8vo, cloth aren 6s. 
ONE TRAVELLER RETURNS. By D. Christie Murray and Henry 


HERMAN. 

“ Anything more startlingly new in conception, or more brilliantly picturesque in detail, we have not seen for a long time. One has to go back to ‘ Hypatia” 
to find a resemblance in the vivid colouring, or in the imaginative skill with which the remote past is brought within the reach of modern sympathy...... In many 
respects the author of ‘ A Bit of Human Nature’ has reac hed in these pages an elevation of which few considered his genius capable...... All these things can merely 
be indicated, and the mere indication can give no conception of the poetic power and beauty with which Mr, Murray and Mr, Herman have woven them into one of 
the finest bits of fiction it has been our good fortune to read......We should be sorry for the sake of pedantry to curtail or correct a single detail in a work of so 


much beauty.””—Glasgow Herald. 





A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL,—2 vo's. crown 8vo, at all Libraries, 


SETH’S BROTHER’S WIFE. By Harold Frederic. 


“Tf the author of ‘ Seth’s Brother’s Wife’ possesses any staying power, he should soon run neck and neck with the foremost American novelists. Mr. Frederic 
is evidently a born novelist. He has observation, humour, a certain power of analysis, a simple and direct style, and a faculty for writing natural yet crisp and 


telling a ’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Mr. M. D. CONWAY’ 8 NEW NOVEL.— —2 2 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries, 
PINE a PALM. By Moncure D. Conway. 
‘Mr. Conway has produced an entertaining ya clever story...... This romance of North and South is inspired by warm and sympathetic philanthropy, and 
leaves pleasant impressions behind it.”’—Athenwum. 





EW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ HELEN’S BABIES.”—Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s; cloth, 2s 6d. 


COUNTRY LUCK. By John Habberton, Author of ‘‘ Brueton’s Bayou,” &c. 


‘*A vein of quiet humour runs throughout this story, a kind of humour which made the sayings and doings of ‘ Helen’s Babies’ so irresistibly fanny...... Mr. 
Habberton’s system is unvarnished naturalism of a healthy, sensible, and wholesome kind, and through it all runs the delicious humour which puts the reader in 
a good temper with himself and his surroundings, and makes him feel that so long as the author of ‘ Helen’s Babies’ wields a pen, he will always know where to 
turn in moments of depression for relaxation and forgetfulness.””—Whitehall Review. 





AN EDITION DE LUXE.—Large 4to, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 


TANGLEWOOD TALES. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. With 29 fine 


Illustrations by George Wharton Edwards. 
“ The ‘Tanglewood Tales’ of Nathaniel Hawthorne form one of the books of which the boys and girls for whom they were written will never grow weary, for they 


are among the loveliest modern settings of the most beautiful of the legends of the ancient world—the legends which old and young have read and delighted in for 
thousands of years, and which are still fresh to-day. *—Manchester Examiner. 


By the AUTHOR of “ MEHALAH, - ‘&e. —NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth eure; 2 3s 61. 


ee 
RED SPIDER. By the Author of “ John Herring &c. 
** Assuredly the author of ‘ Mehalah’ has surpassed himself in his fascinating story entitled ‘ Red Spider.’ It is not alone, as he desires, a transcript from Nature, 
but a bit of Ni ature’ s self. The heroine, Honor Luxmore, is a noble specimen ¢ of womanhood pac * Red Spider’ is a del ightful novel.’’—Mor ning Post. 








POWERFUL NEW STORY by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ The GATES AJAR, > ae —Square 8vo, siehiaen cover, ls; cloth, Is 6d. 


JACK the FISHERMAN. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Author of - ‘Ain 


Old Maid’s 8 Paradise,” &e. Ww ‘ith 22 Illustrations by C. Ww. Reed. 





A BOOK for ALL READERS of NEWSPAPERS. —2 vols. dem 8v0, cloth ont, 25s. 


ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS: Chapters in the History of immeneiiioae, 


PY H. R. FOX BOURNE. 
In two portly volumes Mr. Fox Bourne has published an interesting work on ‘ English Newspapers.’ The writer is himself a journalist of many years’ standing, 


and in dealing with the later history of newspapers he writes that which he knows and has seen. The earlier part of the work is evidently the outcome of much 
patient searching of documents, books, and papers. Mr, Bourne has mainly endeavoured to show the connection of journalism, in its several stages, with the literary 
and political history of the country, and in doing this he has produced what is, for all general purposes, a sufficiently complete history of metropolitan journalism, 

e has, at the same time, paid some attention to provincial journalism.” —Manchester Examiner. 














BELGRAVIA. Price One Shilling Monthly. 


Contents ror FEBRUARY :—UNDER-CURRENTS. By the Author of “ Phyllis,” &e.—Tuat Unscrurvtovs Pitt. By W. F. Hubbard.—Tue Great CryPToGRAM 
or Mr. ORLANDO TAPPLEBY, By John Leyland.—Tue FiInpine oF THE ‘ALBIA.’ By Maja Spencer.—Ovur FasHIONABLE Boarprna-House. By B. Montgomerie 
Ranking. — —M1iss Massargene’s Gnost. By E. A. Henty.—A SEA Dawn. By Eden Vhillpotts.—Tue BLacKHALL Guosts. By Sarah Tytler.—Tue CLosep Door. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Contents ron FEBRUARY :—TueE SEcRET Union. By Justin Freshe.—AscenT oF Mixp. By Herbert Junius Hardwicke, M.D.—Poor GeneRraL Wore! By 
Hubert Hail, F.S.A.--Tue Faroe IsLes. By Charles Edwardes,—Wo were HeENGIsT AND Horsa? By William George Black, F.S.A.Scot.—THE EAGLE AND THE 
Canary, By W. H. Hudson.—CHartes BAUDELAIRE. By Garnet Smith.—MoLiiRre’s Comepy, ** LE MisanTHROPE.” By Henry M. Trollope. —Scrence Notes, By 
W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S.—TaBLE TALK. By Sylvanus Urban. 











SCIENCE GOSSIP: an [llustrated Medium of Interchange for Students 


ay Lovers of Nature. Edited by Dr. J. E. TAYLOR, F.L.S., &. Devoted to Geology, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Astronomy, 
Telescopy, Physiography, &e, Price 4d Monthly, or 53 per year, post-free, —The FEBRUARY NUMBER is just ready. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS, 


NEW EDITION OF ROBERT -BROWNING’S WORKS. 


: In preparation. 


A NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION 


OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING, 


. TO BE ISSUED IN MONTHLY VOLUMES. 


“A WORK ABSOLUTELY INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY WELL-FURNISHED LIBRARY.”—Tue Tixzs, 
Price 15s each in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. 
Volumes I. to XIII, (ABBADIE—DAMER), Royal 8vo, of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Volume XIV. will be issued on March 26th, 1888, and further Volumes at intervals of Three Months, 
INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS CAN ENTER THEIR NAMES WITH ANY BOOKSELLER, 


NOTICE.—The price of each Volume of THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY is now raised from 12s 61 to 15s in cloth, and from 18s to 203 in half- 
movoceo, This alteration in price is made necessary by the great excess of the cost of production above the original estimate. The error in the calculation may perhaps 
be considered pardonable by those who have evamined the work with sufficient care to appreciate the labour involved in its accuracy and completeness, 


— COMPLETION OF THE POCKET EDITION 
W, M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


NOTICE.—This Edition, which comprises 27 volumes, price 1s 6d each, in half-cloth, cut or uncut 
edges, or 1s in paper cover, will be completed by the publication, on February 27th, of the volume containing 
DENIS DUVAL; AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, SKETCHES, AND REVIEWS. 

CONTENTS OF VOLUMES I. TO XXVI. 








, 











1-2, Vanity Fair. 2 vols. 15. Major Gahagan. The Fatal Boots. 2), Ballads. A Legend of the Rhine. 
3-4, The History of Pendennis. 2 vols. Men's ives. The Second The Diary of C. Jeames de la 

: P Funeral of Napoleon. Pluche, Esq., with his Letters. 

5, The Memoirs of Barry Lyndon: A Sas ; | , 21, Roundabout Papers. Little Travels 
Little Dinnet.apAimmins’s. 16. The Yellowplush Papers. Catherine. and Roadside Sketches. 

G7, D 2 vols. , 22-23, The Christmas . M. A. 

e ge Wewoomes. - . 17, The Fitzboodle Papers. Character ene Se pend ang Re Te 

8. The History of Henry Esmond. Sketches. Tales. Sapers by the Bail—Our Street—Dr. Birch and his Young 

9-10. The Virginians. 2 vo!s cons Taekanes on Mie ae tie. pe gag ne nt Bevee~ rhe Rose 
11-12, The Adventures of Philip, to which is tory. Rhine, 2 i ae oe 
» rative She Cle nes| : 2 
a eo A Shabby-Genteel Story, 2 18. Phe Book of Snobs Seetia % 24. Sketches and Travels in London; 
: / . Eminent Hands. Suitan Stork | and Miscellaneous Contributions 
-13. The Irish Sketch-Book. | and other Papers | to ** Punch,”’ 

14. The Great Hoggarty Diamond. ‘ | 25. The Four Georges; and The English 
The History of the Next French 19, Lovel the Widower. The Wolves Humourists of the Highteenth 
Revolution, _ Cruikshank and and the Lamb. Notes of a Century. 

Leech. Cox’s Diary. The Bedford Journey from Cornhill to Grand 26. The Paris Sketch-Book ; and A Lec. 
Row Conspiracy. Cairo. . ture on Charity and Humour, 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE | UNIFORM EDITION OF 


LIFE AND WORKS OF | MRS. GASKELL’S 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE NOVELS AND TALES. 


(CURRER BELL) AND HER SISTERS, In 7 vols., each containing 4 Illustrations, crown 8vo, price3s6da 


EMILY AND ANNE BRONTE | Vol. I. WIVES and eile ea SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 


(ELLIS AND ACTON BELL). Vol. IV. CRANFORD. 


In 7 vols. large crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price | Vol. Il. NORTH and SOUTH. 
5s per volume, Company Manners—The Well of Pen-Morpha—The Heart of John Middleton— 
JANE EYRE. By Cuartorre Bronte. With 5 Illustrations, | Traits and Stories of the Huguenots—Six Weeks at Heppenheim—The Squire’s 


SHIRLEY. By Cxartorre Bronte. With 5 Illustrations, ! Story—Libbie Marsh’s Three Eras—Curious if True—The Moorland Cottage—The 
VILETTE. By Cuar.orre Bronte. With 5 Illustrations. Sexton’s Hero—Disappearances—Right at Last—The Manchester Marriage—Lois 

' The PROFESSOR, and POEMS. By Cuartorre BRONTE. With Poems | the Witch—The Crooked Branch. 
With 5 Illustrations. | Vol. V. MARY BARTON.—Cousin Phillis—My French Master—The Old 


by her Sisters and Father. : 
WUTH ERING HEIGHTS. By Emiry Brontr, And AGNES GREY. | Nurse’s Story —Bessy’s Troubles at Home—Christmas Storms and Sunshine. 
by Guautonre BeOxTS, With 6 illustrations ee Autor | Vol. Vi. ROTH.—The Grey Woman—Morton Hall—Mr. Harrison's Con- 
h . x ie ray, | fessions—Hand an eart. Le 
pi _ooe od WILDFELL HALL. By Anne Bronte. With | Vol. VII. LIZZIE LEIGH.—A Dark Night's Work—Round tho Sofa—My 
LIFE of ; ith 7 | Lady Ludlow—An Accursed Kace—The Doom of the Griffiths—Half a Lifetime 
Te eee BRONTE. By Mrs. GaskeLt, With 7 | Ago—The Poor Clare—The Half-Brothers. 
| 
*,* The Volumes are also to be had in feap. 8vo, limp cloth; price 2s 6deach, ‘ *,* The Volumes are also to be had in fcap, 8vo, limp cloth, price 2s 6d each. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MEHALAH.” 


Ready this day, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


RICHARD CABLE, THE ' LIGHTSHIPMAN. 


By the AUTHOR of “MEHALAH,” “JOHN HERRING,” “COURT ROYAL,” 
“THE GAVEROCKS,” &c. 


‘* A novel essentially readable, and full of life and coiour.’’—Daily Telegraph, 








*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO, will be happy to forward, post-free on application, a CATALOGUE of their PUBLICATIONS, 
containing LISTS of WORKS by the most Popular Writers. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 
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